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Looking for the Good 


H. A. S., New Jersey 


Ov Christmas the worst boy in the class brought™me 
a small handkerchief, which he said he had chosen 

especially for me because he knew I liked pink. 
I had reprimanded him rather severely for some mis- 
chievous prank, so I felt rather surprised and, to tell the 
truth, a little ashamed to have him forgive my harshness 
so easily, and his kind thought for me made me realize 


of mischief-loving brown eyes how such a small thing had 
worked such wonders with her. 

One of the boys was a left-back. He had been promoted 
and then returned, principally, the teacher admitted, 
because she could not manage him. I. must say that he 
wasa problem. His work was poor. He was untidy, lazy, 
and mischievous. j At first, I did not think there was any 


that there was a great deal 
more good in him than I had 
supposed. This decided me to 
look hereafter for the good in 
children which you can always 
find if you try hard enough. 

This plan worked likea charm. 
Perhaps the bad children had 
their faults dwelt upon so often 
that they had become accus- 
tomed to it and a lecture to 
them fell like water on a duck’s 
back and rolled off as easily. 
This way was new to them and 
no doubt they were surprised 
themselves to find there was 
anything so nice about them- 
selves. At any rate, they in- 
variably tried to live up to the 
spark of goodness that I upheld 
for them. 

Sometimes, I will admit, the 
good points were rather hard 
to find, but that made the vic- 
tory all the sweeter. One little 
girl in my class was a terror to 
her parents, the class, and the 
neighborhood in general. Her 
work was poor and careless, 
and she was about as trouble- 
some a pupil as Lever had. One 
day I said, “Catherine, I should 
never think, to look at your 
bright, sunshiny smile, that you 
would pass in such an untidy 
paper. If I had such a nice 
smile as that, I should try to 
match it with a nice paper.” 


Before the week was over, there was a change in her work. 
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good in him at all. Then I 
found out that he worked after 
school in order to buy clothes 
for his brother and himself, and 
did it willingly. This fact I 
brought up before the class one 
day, and told them how fine I 
thought it was for Charles to 
be so good to his little brother 
and how helpful he must be to 
his parents to spend his money 
for such things, instead of wast- 
ing it in nonsense. From that 
time my troubles were at an 
end. He began to take an in- 
terest in his appearance. Then 
he began to realize that he 
could make more money if he 
knew his arithmetic better, so 
he began to work hard at that, 
and his other work improved 
also. Before the term was 
over, he was the brightest boy 
in arithmetic and my right- 
hand man, upon whom I could 
depend for helping the slower 
children in many of the lessons. 
And the bright, happy smile 
that replaced the old sullen look 
more than repaid me for all 
my efforts. 

It is generally true that you 
find what you are looking for 
in this world. If you look for 
the good you will always find it 
and vice versa. I heard one 
teacher say the other day, “I 
am so tired of scolding.” I felt 


like saying, “Why do you do it, then?” If, instead of 


Every once in a while I would notice it and call the atten- 
tion of the class to the improvement in her papers. Then 
she felt ashamed to have poor marks on such a nice 
looking paper and began to work hard to bring the mark 
up to the appearance of the paper. It was not long 
before she was one of the hardest workers and the best 
pupils in the class. But I often wondered as I saw her 
dance down the street and throw me a roguish smileJout 


scolding for attention, order and so forth, she should 
look for something good to call to the attention of the 
children, she would save herself and the children a great 
deal of nervous strain. Children are born imitators and 
will just as readily imitate the best pupils in the class as the 
worst. 

Often when I wish order in the room, I look for the best 
one in the class and say, “I like the way Sam is sitting,” 
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but I very seldom get farther than, “I like ———”’ before 
the whole class is in perfect order. Instead of commanding 
that materials be passed quietly, I say, “Let me see which 
row passes things most quietly.” 

If the lesson has been a failure as far as results are con- 
cerned, but the children have tried, I always try to find 
something good in it to encourage them before telling 
them where it is wrong, with the result that they want to 
try harder the next time. 

I always give every child credit for effort, even in con- 
duct, by calling the attention of the class to those who have 
conquered any faults, such as talking aloud to the teacher, 
or whispering to a neighbor. The yore have become 
so accustomed to my doing this that if, by any chance, I 
overlook the improvement in some pupil, they will call 
my attention to the fact that “John is a better boy now, 
Miss -. He doesn’t talk as much as he used to do.” 
Or in the matter of cleanliness, they will say, “Did you see 
James’ clean waist and new tie?” This is so much better 
than criticising, a thing which a great many people, “grown- 
ups” as well as children, seem to enjoy doing. 

Our grandmothers used to believe in “Spare the rod and 
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spoil the child,” and our grandfathers always said, “If 
you promise a child a whipping, you must always keep your 
promise.” But I heard one of those children say, “They 
didn’t believe in promising him something good and making 
sure that he got it.” 

Every child likes to be thought good. Don’t be in- 
fluenced by his previous teachers’ opinions of him. Give 
him a clean slate to start with and help him to keep it clean. 

One child, who came with his sister from another school, 
was, by report, a very bad customer. His sister immedi- 
ately started to tell me all about it, and he seemed rather 
to enjoy his poor reputation. I checked her eager recital 
and promptly negatived any further attempts to repeat it. 
For a long while I did not notice him at all. The children 
had learned not to tell tales, so he was ignored completely, 
until I could find some good quality which, needless to say, 
came to the surface before a great while. I enlarged upon 
this and encouraged him to live up to my ideals of him. 
At the end of the term I, myself, was surprised at the results, 
and while on my vacation received the finest letter I ever 
read from this little child, telling me all about his activities 
during his vacation. 


Correspondence from Overseas 


A Girls’ School in Central India. (See ““An Adventure in Education,” by Anne Miltimore Pendleton, on page 80, February issue) 


PERG TE 
be Se * 














1 Classes in Beginning Hindi Reading. 2 


“Roll it over, roll it ba 3 
4 The Girls’ School (showing how the older girls, whose faces must not be seen by the vulgar public, arrive in covered carriages) 


“Lessons in English Etiquette—“How-do-you-do” Game. _ 
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Child Welfare Corner 


Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg, Iowa 


Children’s Punishments 


ONA GALE says, “Punishment may not be the treat- 
ment for a child’s acts any more than it is for the 
measles or whooping cough. Like the average courts, 

the average home merely punishes.” When a child needs 
punishing, it is really the teacher’s or —if it be in the 
home — the mother’s testing hour. How does she meet 
it? The child is both judge and jury of teacher, of parental, 
fair play. If he is punished unfairly, he feels he, too, has 
the right to whip Jimmy Brown black and blue if Jimmy 
Brown did not do exactly as he wished. 

The great question which so often confronts mothers 
and teachers is, “How shall I punish Johnny for the wrong 
he has committed? What is the best method?” Long 
ago have wise mothers and teachers learned that wise 
punishment means a “hand up” rather than a push down. 
Proper punishment leaves the impulse to cease leaving one’s 
footprints on the crooked path and to go “clear eyed” over 
to the attractive straight and narrow path. 

Horace Mann says, “Such punishment, which excites fear, 
may check vice, but it also checks virtue. A child taught 
to fear punishment will be a coward later in life.” 

Educators have long ago— most of them, at least — 
learned the folly of whipping as a punishment, but alas! 
not so fathers and mothers. Even in this enlightened day 
and age countless mothers, countless fathers still whip. 
A father was once whipping his son, when he paused a 
moment and said to the lad, “Now, do you know why I 
am whipping you?” ‘“ ’Cause you are bigger’n me,” was 
the instant reply. 

Whipping is a sign of parental weakness or ignorance — 
gross ignorance of better ways and methods. Comenius 
compared the person using the punishment of whipping 
to a musician striking a badly tuned instrument with his 
fists instead of his ears and hands to put it into tune. 
Another educator of note has called whipping, “An excellent 
method of breeding criminals.” 

The mother who whips is not likely to knit the hearts 
of her children to her, nor to make the home fireside “the 
dearest, sweetest spot on all the earth.” 

The wise teacher, the wise mother learns what preventive 
discipline means — avoiding punishment by forestalling 
disorder. It means change Johnny’s seat if he is too close 
to Jimmy, who excites and incites his own inflammable 
nature. Change of environment has often changed a 
lawless bully into the finest kind of a lad who became, as a 
man, a leader in his community for good. Preventive dis- 
cipline, of course, does not mean snatching away all tempta- 
tion from children, for children must be taught self-control, 
taught to front-face wrongs and win out. 

“Happy children seldom err.” The wise teacher, the 
wise mother keeps her children happy, and when she sees 
the danger line approaching, she diverts the child’s energies 
into a new channel and many a disobedient act is left 
undone. 

A Great Teacher centuries ago bequeathed a model 
prayer with much in it for children and one sentence says, 
“Lead us not into temptation.” 

The fact that mothers and teachers do not require instant 
obedience causes many children to be often punished. 
Not long ago, I heard a mother call to her four-year-old 
son repeatedly, “James, come in to dinner,” but James 
played on and mother kept calling. I said, finally, “James, 
your mother is calling you,” and he replied nonchalantly, 
“Oh, she haint called long.” The result was, mother 
finally came after James and after they entered their 
home, I heard James’ howls between “spat, spat” noises. 
Had James been taught to obey instantly, such punishment 
would have been unnecessary. 


Suzanna Wesley has been called “The Mother of Metho- 
dism.” She was the twenty-fourth child of her parents, 
and herself the mother of nineteen children. Suzanna had 
two rules which the mothers of to-day might well follow. 
One was that they must “speak handsomely for what they 
wanted,” and the other was that “they could have nothing 
for which they cried.” It is needless to say the first rule 
brought in its train culture and refinement and the second 
self-control. Some one, having lived in Suzanna’s home 
and having heard her repeat again and again certain 
precepts and positive suggestions for good, said to her, 
“How can you repeat such things twenty times?” “Be- 
cause nineteen is not enough,” was the quick reply. 

The wise mother, after a heart to heart talk with her 
offending child, deprives him of some liberty he really 
cherishes, such as depriving him of a loved plaything, his 
velocipede, or something else he very much enjoys for a 
not too short period of time, or she makes him go to bed 
in the day time, or a half hour earlier each night, or he is 
deprived of sitting at the family board, or he must stay in 
his own yard until he has proven he can “be a man.” 

The wise mother, the wise teacher, does not ever say, 
“You are a bad child.” Instead, she says, “Where is my 
good child, that child who was so strong and good? How 
I loved that good child! I must have him back and to get 
him back I must punish this child.” That child, amid his 
punishment, will feel the force, the up-pull of the positive 
suggestion of good rather than the down-dragging sugges- 
tion of badness which comes when we say, “ You are a bad 
child.” The child who is told by mother — who knows 
everything — that he is a bad child, too often reasons, 
“She says I am bad. Guess I am. What’s the use?” 
And goes on priding himself on being bad. 

If only parents could realize how they would increase 
the efficiency of the schools, make life easier and longer 
for teachers if they taught the children in the home to obey. 
The child who does not obey in the home is not apt to be 
the most obedient child in the schoolroom. 

Self-control, self-discipline, loyalty, respect for the rights 
of others taught to our children means permanancy of 
character, a minimum of punishment. 

Dr. Butler, president of Columbia University, criticises 
the modern theory that children must not be guided 
or disciplined by their elders, but that they must be 
permitted to give full and free expression to their own 
individuality, “which can, of course, only mean their utter 
emptiness.” 

It is unfair to a child not to punish him for his wrong- 
doings. “A smooth sea never made a skillful mariner,” 
and the disposition of many mothers of to-day to take all 
their children’s hurdles for them, to smooth away every 
tangle has a decidedly weakening effect. 

It is an age-old law that the “Thou shalt nots” must be 
observed or the penalty paid. 

Just punishment brings its own reward, providing it is 
not done in anger. 





Dandelions 


A regiment of soldiers 
In uniforms of gold, 

Surprised and captured yonder hill— 
They were so blithe and bold! 


But soon their glory faded; 
They turned from gold to gray. 
Those bonny guardsmen of the spring 
Are veterans to-day!— Sel 
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Through the Canadian Rockies to the Pacific 
Coast and to Alaska, by the “Circle Tour” 


=“ Earl Hooker Eaton 


(The illustrations are used by courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway) 








The unrivalled beauty of Bow Valley in the Canadian Rockies is seen to excellent advantage from 


“Me, 


the terraces and windows of Banff Springs Hotel at Banff. This hotel is built on the 


shoulder of Mt. Sulphur, faces Mt. Rundle and Tunnel Mt. and a distant 
Pree range of peaks beyond the confluence of the Bow and Spray Rivers. 


HAT is known as the “circle tour” is one designed 
to appeal to the teacher who expects to visit the 
Pacific Coast during the National Education Associ- 

ation’s annual convention in Oakland, Cal., the first week 
in July, and possibly enjoy side trips to Alaska and other 
places of scenic beauty, world-famed. This tour is through 
the Canadian Pacific Rockies and the mighty Selkirks to 
Vancouver and Victoria, west bound, and east bound from 
California through the United States, seeing en route 
Yellowstone National Park, the Yosemite, the Grand Can- 
yon, etc., or the itinerary may be reversed. This article 
covers the Canadian part of the tour only. 

The traveler, departing from Montreal by the Canadian 
Pacific, or from Chicago via Soo Line-Canadian Pacific, 
for example, crosses the vast prairie! provinces of western 
Canada, one of the world’s greatest granaries, from which 
nearly 300,000,000 bushels of wheat were harvested in 
1922. Between Calgary, the westernmost city of the 
prairie region, and Vancouver there are 500 miles of moun- 
tain scenery unsurpassed in beauty on this continent. 
Banff, but a short distance west of Calgary, is the giant 
outpost and one of the scenic marvels of Canada’s Rockies. 
Banff, the capital of Rocky Mountains Park, which is 
probably Canada’s greatest playground for the people, 
covering as it does about 4444 square miles, lies in the 
famous Bow Valley, about 4700 feet above sea level, and 
round about the snow-capped mountains rise a mile above 
the Bow River. The view down the valley from the Banff 
Springs Hotel is one never to be forgotten. This valley 
is a vast amphitheater, the walls of which are majestic 
mountains, such an amphitheater as might have staged the 
combats of pre-historic dinosaurs “before Adam,” when 
Bret Harte’s “cheerful pterodactyls” flew overhead and 
watched the fray. 

This region has been called the “Switzerland of America,” 
and it more than lives up to its characterization. Edward 


Whymper, who won fame as the first conqueror of the 
Swiss Matterhorn, visited Banff several times and was the 
guest of the Alpine Club of Canada, the picturesque club- 











Where the foothills of Alberta merge into the giant peaks of the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies, Nature has fashioned a portal known as 
The Gap; here the westbound traveler enters Canada’s wonderland 
of mountains, while the eastbound tourist here bids adieu to the 
wilderness of peaks and glides down toward the vast prairies. 
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On the shores of Lake O’Hara, green as its Irish name and cradled 
by ten heaven-kissing peaks all over 10,000 feet high, is located an 
up-do-date camp for the use of travelers. The beauty of Lake O’Hara 
charmed John S. Sargent, the artist, into devoting ten days to trans- 
ferring it to canvas. 


house of which clings to the shoulder of Sulphur Mountain 
and overlooks Banff and the Bow Valley. Whymper, upon 
viewing the 500 miles of mountain wonderland between 
Calgary and Vancouver, declared that the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies were “fifty Switzerlands in one.” The 
view from the railway, when “jocund day stands tiptoe” 
on the mountain peaks nearby, is impressive enough, but 
when one recalls that hundreds of the finest peaks in the 
Canadian Rockies on both sides of the Canadian Pacific 
are not in view, including Mt. Assiniboine, the Matterhorn 
of North America, Whymper’s descriptive phrase is not an 
exaggeration. 

From Banff westward the journey through the mountains 
is one that lingers long in memory. A roofless observation 
car is behind one of the usual palatial type, and for hours 
there is an unrestricted view as Nature stages one of her 
grandest moving pictures. Over lofty passes, across the 
Great Divide, more than a mile above sea level, through 
the heart of gigantic mountains by tunnel, crossing great 
bridges with mountain streams gleaming far below, moving 
in perfect safety around the shoulder of some snow-capped 
peak towering more than two miles high, passing lakes and 
streams of marvelous blues and greens — one is thrilled 
by the grandeur of the panorama and by the engineering 
skill and dauntless courage of the master builders, Lord 
Mountstephen, Lord Strathcona, Sir William Van Horne, 
and Lord Shaughnessy, who linked the Atlantic and Pacific 
together with bands of steel and welded Canada into a 
nation, 














A memorial hall, dedicated to David Thompson, Canada’s greatest 
geographer, has been added to the charms of “Happy Valley,’’ near 
the delightful Lake Windermere Camp, built on the shore of the lake 
of the same name. 
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The beauty of Banff and its nearby neighbor, Lake 
Louise, is so well known that every school teacher in the 
United States has either been to these wonder spots of the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies, or has yearned to go. There 
are half a dozen hotels in Banff, the leading one being the 
Banff Springs Hotel, and many cottages and rooming 
houses. During the summer, too, the Alpine Club of 
Canada runs a camp at Banff Middle Springs for those who 
wish to take trips over the trails or climb the mountains. 
One may live at the finest hotel and be catered to by 
French and Italian chefs, or camp under the stars and eat 
“chow” with Bill Potts, or some other first-class guide, 
philosopher and friend. In fact, at Banff, Lake Louise, 
Glacier Field, or nearby, there are comfortable camps for 
those who wish to get away from the beaten paths, “hit 
the trail,” and semi-rough it, so to speak. And if one 
desires to rough it, without any “semi,” there are expert 
guides, and sure-footed ponies and Jong trips over the trail, 
like the 45-mile trip to Mt. Assiniboine, which towers nearly 
12,000 feet above the sea. 

Although the Canadian Pacific Railway has first-class 
hotels in the mountains, including the Banff Spring Hotel, 











Visitors to Lake Louise viewing the lovely lake and Mt. Victoria, 
with its great glacier clinging to its shoulder like “the Old Man of 
the Sea” to Sinbad. Just behind Mt. Victoria nestles Lake O’Hara. 


at Banff, the Chateau Lake Louise, at Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, at Emerald Lake, the Glacier House, at 
Glacier, B. C., and the Hotel Sicamous, at Sicamous, B. C., 
quite a number of camps have been established for those 
who wish to lead the simple life and keep expenses down at 
the same time. Among these camps are the following 
named: 


Moraine Lake Camp 


This camp is a short motor or pony ride from Lake Louise, 
and several times a day the Brewster Transport Company 
send a big motor bus over the government road to this 
wonderful lake at the head of the Valley of the Ten Peaks. 
There are those who think Moraine Lake is as beautiful as 
Lake Louise, guarded as it is by ten majestic mountains, 
but comparisons are odious. Both are so beautiful that 
any person of temperament stands spell-bound at the first 
view of two of the Creator’s scenic masterpieces. A mile 
and a half over the trail from Moraine Lake is Consolation 
Lake, which reflects a beautiful mountain, glacier-hung, 
named in honor of a great mountain climber as well as 
noted educator, Prof. Charles E. Fay, of Tufts College, 

(Continued on page 258) 
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Silent Reading _Iil 


Mary Ball, Iowa 


Flash Cards 


Set I — Courtesy 
(Basic card) What should we say when 


1 we get in another’s way? 
2 we are given something? 
3 we leave the school at night? 
4 we come to school in the morning? 
5 we pass in front of some one? 
6 we leave the table before any one else? 
7 we do not care for any more? 
8 we wish to get a drink? 
9 we wish to give our seats to an older person? 
Set II 
Tell in what room we find 
pans furnace stove 
towels rug rocking chair 
davenport coal bath tub 
piano dresser bed 
soap table cupboard 
Set III 
Tell something that is 
blue red purple 
brown yellow white 
violet orange green 
black pink gray 


Note Each word should be printed on a separate card and flashed 
very rapidly. 


Set IV — Pictures of Animals 


Children find the picture which the word describes. 
Tell what animal is 


fierce bold timid 

graceful sly wild 

huge gentle tiny 
Set V 


Pictures of things to eat, taken from advertisements, are 
mounted on cards. Children race to bring pictures as the 
cards are flashed. 

Who can bring me first 


strawberries? shortcakes? 
cherries? doughnuts? 
cake? pie? 
lemons? olives? 
peaches? syrup? 
corn bread? corn flakes? 
pancakes? dates? 
peanut butter? raisins? 
pineapple? prunes? 
butter? graham crackers? 
logan berries? nabiscos? 
beans? oatmeal? 


Uneeda Biscuits? ginger snaps? 


Set VI 

Drill with prepositions. 

Two chairs are placed in the front of the room. Two 
children are chosen, who race to place their hands as 
directed. 

Who can first place his hand 


above the chair? 
to the right of the chair? 
between the chairs? 


north of the chair? 

to the left of the chair? 
under the chair? 

on the chair? 

toward the chair? 


behind the chair? 
against the chair? 
Set VII 
Find something this shape: 
oval oblong 
square horizontal 
triangular vertical 


(Children find object and say, “This picture is oval,” etc.) 
Set VIII — Riddles 


Pictures cut from advertisements are pasted upon cards. 
Children match the riddles and pictures. 


1 We come from the sea. 
Hear us roar. 
We are (Sea shells) 

2 We lay eggs. 

We live in a barnyard. 
We are (Hens) 


3 Iam sour. 
My skin is tough. 
Iam (Lemon) 


4 I grow in gardens. 
I have many seeds. 
Iam (Tomato) 


5 Iam made from cucumbers. 
I am soaked in salt water. 
Iam (Pickle) 


6 Icome from wheat. 
I am baked in an oven. 
Iam (Bread) 


7 Ihave a beautiful tail. 
I am proud. 
I am (Peacock) 

8 I dig my hole in the ground. 
I store away nuts. 
Iama (Ground Squirrel) 


9 I grow in warm countries. 
My color is orange. 
Iam (Orange) 


Set IX 
What bird 


can talk? 

is a bright red? 

is blue like the sky? 
eats the farmer’s corn? 
is very small? 

digs holes in trees? 
catches chickens? 

has a V-shaped collar? 
is kept in a cage? 
steals other birds’ nests? 
has a long, sharp bill? 
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lays the largest eggs? 
sleeps all day? 

plasters his nest? 

has a long barbed tongue? 


Set X 


What do we call 
a baby horse? 
a baby cow? 
a baby goat? 
a baby bear? 
a baby dog? 
a baby cat? 
a baby wolf? 


Set XI 


(Use a table) 
Who can first 

touch the middle? 
touch the front? 
touch the back? 
touch the left edge? 
touch the right edge? 
touch the lower left-hand comer? 
touch the upper right-hand corner? 
Place the ball in the middle of the table. 
Place a book at the right of the ball. 


Set XII 


Find pictures of these animals: 
largest 
most useful 
one that can gnaw 
used for a pet 
carries heavy loads 
a fast runner 
found in a circus 
gives us clothing 
drinks milk 
gives us ivory 


Set XIII — Colors 


Cards containing oblongs of the six standard colors are 
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given to the children. These are brought up in answer to 
these cards. 

What color 


makes orange? 

makes green? 

makes purple 

makes brown? 

are the primary colors? 
are the secondary colors? 
are seen most in summer? 
are warm colors? 

are cool colors? 


Set XIV 


Name fruits 
that are purple 
that are red 
that have many seeds 
that have just one seed 
that grow in clusters 
that grow in bunches 
that are small 
that are large 
that have a tough rind 
that are soft 
that can be dried 
that are sour 
that are sweet 
that have a thin skin 


Set XV 
Name something these like to eat: 
boys horses sheep mice 
girls cows ducks dogs 
men pigs hens hawks 
caterpillars rabbits canaries 
Set XVI 


Write on the blackboard the number of 
eyes you have 
ears you have 
wheels on a car 
pints in a gallon 
feet you have 
hours in a day 
doors in this room 
children in your row 
lights in this room 
days in a month 
inches in a foot 
girls with blue dress 
hair ribbons you see 
feet on a horse 
feet on a chicken 
fingers you have 





Paper Cutting for Grade II 


April Book Cover 


Mount or cover, gray, 12” x9”. 
Black cutting paper, 6” x 3”. 
Black crayola. 


Fold black cutting paper to make two squares 3” x 3”. 

From this folded square cut two ducks with umbrellas, 
cutting together, that they may be alike. 

With black crayola, about 3'4” from top, draw water line. 

About five inches from top draw a second line. In 
enclosed space print word “Rain.” 

In space above make small slanting dashes of black 
crayola, to represent rain. 

Mount cut-outs on water line. 

Tie in with cord the pages of paper suitable for subject 
or lessons for which used. 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life 


Projects 


XV 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Robinson Crusoe 
(Grade IT) 


N the developing of such a course as is being presented 
in the present treatment of history-civics-geography in 
the primary grades, it seems advisable to frequently 

remind ourselves of the following facts: 


1 The child, though young as he is, brings to this work 
every basic element of intelligence that he will have to give 
to any study. These elements may be, many unquestion- 
ably are, in a state of primitive undevelopment, but they 
are there. 

2 It is the aim, the purpose, the function of education 
to supply that experience which will best prepare the child 
for the adult life which he is later to enter upon. 

3 That the fundamental object in the instructing of 
pupils of this age in these subjects is not primarily to give 
knowledge, for the amount of knowledge they can gain is 
relatively small. The fundamental object is to interest 
the pupil in history, biography, geography, and the amount 
of interest that may become his is relatively great. 

4 Man isa self-active agent. The way in which he re- 
acts to his environment in the modifying of it to meet his 
needs and realize his desires, marks his progress. “Man 
is on his way to conquer and reduce to his service the powers 
and the products of nature.” 

The fundamental needs of man are the same the world 
over — food, shelter, clothing, and intercourse with his 
fellowmen. The particular form which these take is 
dependent first upon man’s environment and then upon 
man’s energy and skill in the converting of his environment 
into answers to his needs, and this last thus becomes the 
measure of his skill in creating an environment in keeping 
with his desires — in reality, the measure of the degree of 
progress he has made in civilization. Hence, the advancing 
and passing on of civilization is continually decreasing the 
effect of one’s immediate environment upon his life by 
bringing to him (by means of machinery, transportation, 
etc.), all the other environments of the world. 

6 Each step forward in civilization has come about 
through the facing of some need, the meeting and the 
solving of some problem. The reliving and resolving of 
these problems leads the child into the habit of problem 
analysis and solution, so helping to discover new mean- 
ings in the world and life about him, and preparing 
him to take his part in the forward movement of civilization. 
For there are still problems to be met and conquered, and 
this can be accomplished only through the same process of 
analysis and solution, by human beings who have assimi- 
lated the progress of the past and are able to build thereon. 


The foregoing are the principles upon which we have 
builded, upon which we shall continue to build, and we 
cannot afford to allow them to pass from the forefront of 
our minds. 

In this particular study we come to a turning point of 
our work as discussed in this particular treatment. The 
work of the first grade, and the second up to this point, 
has brought our pupils a long way. Each phase of it has 
been based upon child interest, child motive, and the 
ability of the child to relive and interpret the problems of 
the peoples studied. In order that we may the better enter 
the new phase we are approaching, let us briefly summarize 
what has gone before. 


1 Beginning with the child’s best understood experience, 
an attack on problem analysis and problem solution was 


made through an examination of his own home life and from 
this he was led into a consideration of the life of his immedi- 
ate community. 

2 A comparison of his own home life and community 
with that of two peoples under widely differing environ- 
ment, laid the basis for the development of a realization 
of the influence of nature upon man, and of ways and means 
of adapting each to the other. 

3 The reliving of the primitive race experiences next 
brought to our pupils the earliest problems of the race, 
when man’s struggle was the wresting of mere subsistence 
from a nature which gave as lavishly of dangers to human 
life as of materials for the satisfying of human wants — 
all without reference to specific locality or specific historical 
data, the teacher’s greatest problem being to so bring these 
before the pupil as to secure a complete dissociation from 
the complexities of our present life. 

4 Then came the gradual forward movement, with the 
beginnings of industrial and social evolution, and following 
on through the hunting, pastoral, and simple agricultural 
periods. From the beginnings made by the Cave Man 
and the Lake Dwellers, our pupils have relived with the 
Indians, the Arabs, and the Hebrews the experiences of 
humanity in their breaking away from the primitive and 
advancing by slow degrees into the simple organization of 
early social and industrial experiences. In these studies, 
comparatively little thought was given as to specific places, 
and practically none as to specific dates or times. 

It is now our purpose to bring our pupils back to a con- 
sideration of the life problems, the conditions which make 
life what it is in their own community, and through this 
study to prepare the way for the localized study of history 
and its related subjects, which study has its real beginning 
in the third and fourth grades. 

There is good historical reason for making the point of 
attack in the first grade the child’s own home and home 
life, and for making the point of attack of localized, specific 
history and geography the child’s own community — home 
geography, local or community history and civics; for, 
aside from the fact that it is what the child knows best and 
is most interested in, and the fact that he can get first-hand 
information, in much, about these (the reasons ordinarily 
given), it is the purpose of this course to keep before the 
teacher the additional fact that the development of the 
home was the basis of primitive experience. Furthermore, 
this gives the background, sets the stage, as it were, for 
all the work that is to follow in the succeeding grades. 

Now, before launching into the study of Robinson Crusoe, 
the teacher should make sure that her pupils have a reason- 
ably clear understanding of the milestones along the way, 
thus far. They should know what has been accomplished 
in invention, in art, in social and religious institutions. 
They should be able to make comparisons as to different 
phases of life studied, showing progress as expressed in the 
getting of food, in cooking and cooking utensils, in protecion 
against animals, etc., in the types of homes and their 
furnishings, in dress and ornamentation, in the govern- 
ments.and religious institutions, and in the keeping of the 
records of the race and its achievements. However, let 
us not make the mistake of assuming that our pupils could 
do this as an abstract study; they are not yet ready for 
abstractions, even in the drawing of conclusions. We shall 
need, instead, to tie up each of these phases with the type 
studied, thus leaving with our pupils vivid and meaningful 
impressions of the acts and experiences of people. Through- 
out our study we shall have been looking out upon the deeds 
of the race, watching men as typified by Bodo and Hiawatha 
and David and others, each “engaged in the work of 
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Cut-out of the Ship in the Harbor 


revealing what is essential to his (man’s) inner nature and 
what he makes real in his institutions — the family, civil 
society, the state, the church.” 

In giving to our pupils the story of “Robinson Crusoe,” 
we should deliberately make use of the sympathetic interest 
in primitive life that is instinctive with them. For the rest, 
the study should be in the main a dramatization, an actual 
performing of those simple home employments which “lie 
at the basis of society in all parts of the world.” There is 
an abundance of industrial activity presented as the story 
progresses, which should always come, as it did with Robin- 
son Crusoe himself, as a direct answer to an immediate 
need, which brings the child into close and intelligent touch 
with the economical and physical environment of his own 
life, domestic and social. 

The method of handling the story will, of course, depend 
much on the attitude of the teacher. But she will do well 
to remember that by now her pupils are able to get from 
the printed page for themselves, and that through the 
stimulation of the interest which this story invariably 
arouses, very tangible results in the way of both reading 
and language should be evidenced. Some children will have 
already met with the story in primers or in some one of the 
many simple colored picture books for children which the 
market offers. Certainly the teacher may, and should, 
have at hand one or more of the simple renditions of the 
story in print.* Then, when the story has been given, or 
as it is being given, allow the pupils to turn to these and 
read for themselves the adventures which have already 
taken such a hold upon them. It is altogether within the 
abilities of the children, too, to make for themselves a 
Robinson Crusoe story book. One second grader of my 
acquaintance so completely identified himself with the 
hero and entered so heartily into the working out of each 
problem as it came, that his story took the form of a diary 
and became a sufficiently full account of the study, step 
by step, to have served as a text or a manual. 

It is well to note that we have not yet reached the point 
in our study of history when we need to fix the time. 
While the story takes place at a much later period than 
any as yet studied by our pupils, it is doubtful that any 
question as to time will enter the mind of a single child. 
They have grown accustomed to tracing the progress of 
civilization. It would seem perfectly natural to them that 
they have come to a time when home and family life are 
very similar to that of their own. 

As to the matter of place, it is no more necessary that the 
scene of this study be definitely located than was the 
case with our study of the Tree Dwellers, or the Cave Men. 
So far as these pupils are concerned, Robinson’s home might 
have been a sea-faring village or town; the island on which 
he lived his wonderful adventures might have been any 
one of the thousands of islands that dot the face of the 
waters. Equally well, both the home and the island need 
never have existed except in the realm of imagination, 
for second grade children have not yet reached the stage 


*See ‘Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers.” (Educational 
Publishing Company.) 
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of development when fact means more than fancy. It is 
enough that each phase of the story develops naturally — 
that it might have been true. 


Preliminary Study 


This study will be given to many children who have 
always lived inland, and to whom the sea, ships, islands, 
etc., are mere meaningless names. Therefore, this makes 
an excellent place for the giving of real geography. It will 
do very little good, however, to merely éell the children of 
the surface of the earth, its division into land and water, 
with something of shore-forms, islands, etc. Nor can it 
be hoped that maps and globes will in any way clarify the 
ideas of our young voyagers. : 

The teacher should have made a generous collection of 
pictures — pictures showing villages by the sea, harbors, 
ports, wharves, sailing vessels of various kinds, the sea — 
calm, stormy; free from craft of any sort, or bearing upon 
its bosom various kinds of ships. 

The lessons should take the form of simple, friendly 
talks, recalling some visit of the teacher to the seaside, 
or some voyage, or journey by water; allowing pupils to 
tell their similar experiences. 

The story of Columbus should be recalled — his home 
by the sea, the ships coming into the port, the delight 
Columbus felt in all of this, and his desire to “go to sea” — 
to live upon the water in one of those white-sailed ships. 

In these talks, as much as is needed in the way of terms 
of shore and water forms, including “island,” may be 
naturally introduced, made visual by means of pictures, 
and made a part of the child’s world-knowledge. This is 
not as difficult as it sounds, for every child is eager to learn 
more about -this “great, wide, beautiful world, with the 
wonderful waters ’round it curled.” 

Then will come the work on the sand-table and in the 
sand-pile out-of-doors, when pupils, many pupils, will be 
allowed to build shores, islands, etc. If it be possible to 
visit some body of water, a lake, or even a pond, the teacher 
will find such a visit of splendid value. Should a good, hard 
rain come in the meanwhile, other excellent lessons develop 
naturally. 

And, of course, the pupils will in the meanwhile have 
brought forward their little stock of knowledge gained 
when they studied “The Lake Dwellers,” and _ their 
memories of “‘Gitche Gumee, the Shining Big Sea-Water.” 
They will recall what they know of Hiawatha’s canoe, 
and other types of boats, and doubtless many boys will be 
eagerly at work on the construction of craft of various 
kinds. 

It is very likely, too, that some child will raise the 
question as to the reason for the passing of the ships to 
and fro on the face of the waters, and some very delightful 
lessons on commerce and water travel may be introduced to 
advantage. The children will be particularly interested 
in life on the sea—the food, kinds and how carried; 
drinking water; suitable clothing; safety-first measures; 
the daily round, etc. 
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Cut-out of the Ship in the Storm 


Meanwhile the teacher will not only have built up a 
background for the story itself and at least a reasonable 
foundation in the way of terms, vocabulary, but some real 
geographical, knowledge will have been given along with 
a keener and more intelligent interest for that which is to 


follow. 
The Story 


Doubtless as each teacher re-reads the story of “Robinson 
Crusoe,” with a view to making it over for her class, the 
way in which the work has already been given and the 
personnel, the “temper” of the class will react on her, 
both in the selection of the’scenes in the early part of the 
story, and as to the placing of the emphasis throughout. 

Most of us will agree that the main point in the teaching 
of the home and home life of Robinson Crusoe is to leave 
the impression that it was just the usual, ordinary home, 
and his life was just about like that of the average boy. 
The children will readily admit that their own parents 
would not allow them to go away to sea, and will give 
good reasons for this. Recollections of visits to grand- 
parents or other relatives will help many of them to under- 
stand how homesick Robinson necessarily became after the 
newness wore off. Just one hint may not be out of order 
here. Unless the fact of his running away is to be made 
an opportunity for matter-of-fact lessons on self-control, 
showing something of the relationship between parental 
and governmental control, with the necessity of respect 
for authority and obedience to law, this particular part 
of the story had best be passed over lightly, leaving all 
such considerations to his later distress and time of retribu- 
tion. These children have not yet reached the stage of 
development when love of adventure and an over-active 
ego tends to incline boys to run away from home. How- 
ever, all of our teaching should be such as to bring out the 
beauty and naturalness of home life, our need of such, and 
the need of parental control. There are so many ways 
for these things to evolve themselves naturally as the work 
proceeds that without any fear of the work becoming 
“‘preachy” we can make one of the positive values of our 
study the strengthening of the home bonds. 

The voyage itself, up to the time of the storm and ship- 
wreck, need not be more than touched upon as a connecting 
link, unless there be some fact or principle that the teacher 
desires to connect therewith. 

It is with the shipwreck and the reaching of the island 
that our detailed study begins. Let us follow up the points 
of particular interest. . 


I Robinson Crusoe finds himself safe on land. 
1 His first day. 
2 His first night. 
Why did he select a tree as his sleeping place? Whom 
else have we studied about that slept in trees? 
How do you think Robinson felt? 
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3 The next day. 
Why was Robinson so glad to see his ship, even though 


it was wrecked and broken, near the island? What 
do you think he had for breakfast? Where could he 
get food? How could he get to the ship? What 
food did he find there? Suppose the salt water of 
the sea had gotten into this food? After he had 
eaten all he wanted, what do you suppose would be 
his next thought? How could he get the food to- 
the shore? Why couldn’t he swim back and forth, 
carrying the food with him? How many of you 
have ever seen a raft? What would he need to make 
one with — materials; tools? How do you suppose 
the raft looked after it was finished? What kept it 
afloat? What do you think he would put on it? 
How would he get his raft, with all of these things- 
upon it, to the shore? Why do you think he took 
the tools with him on his very first trip? What 
would be the very next thing he would do? You 
must remember night was coming on again. 


4 The rext day, etc. 
Why, do you suppose, did Robinson not feel so sad. 


when he awoke on the second morning he was on 
the island? After he had had his breakfast, what. 
would he next want to do? What else would he 
want from the ship? Why was he so glad to find 
the cats and the dog? Why did he want the guns? 
What must he also have if the ship’s guns were to- 
do him lasting good? Why did he want the ship’s- 
sails? Let’s go with Robinson day by day, and 
learn just what he brings with him from the ship. 
We shall see later on just what use he made of each 
thing. Let us notice, too, just how carefully he 
stores each thing when he gets it to the island. 
All of this was very hard work. It was a great deal 
for a boy to do all by himself. Why do you think 
he did all of this hard work? 


5 Robinson finds that the ship has disappeared. 
Let us try to think just how Robinson felt when he 


found that his ship had gone down into the water. 
He knew, now, that he must live on this strange 
island. He was all alone. He had no home. 
But what did he have with which to make a house?” 
What did he have for companionship? 


6 His first house. 
What would be Robinson’s chief concern in the selecting 


of a place to make his home? What did he have 
to build a house of? But a tent, while better than 
the out-of-doors, does not offer much protectfon 
against either wild animals or savages. In what 
way could he protect it? What would he be-careful 
to store away in his tent? What might he use for 
a bed? You see, Robinson was fairly comfortable 
now. But was he happy? Think of being on an 
island — water all around you— but no ship to 
sail upon the water; no human being near, and only 
cats and a dog to talk to! How he must have 
longed to see a ship coming! Picture him in his 
“look-out,” day by day, searching the waters for 
the sight of a sail! How he must have longed for 
home, for his dear mother and father, for other boys 
and girls, men and women, as companiens. What 
are some of the things he must have thought and 
felt as the days went by? 


7 Some of his problems. 
a He goes hunting — The food from the ship could 


not last always. How could he get other food? 


6 He makes furniture for his tent — What pieces of 


furniture would he mest need? Of what could he 
make his chair and table? What tools would he 
use? What kind of furniture do you think he 
would make? 

His spade — For what did he need a spade? Of 
what did he make it? How? 
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d ‘The enlarging of his home — For what did he need 
more room? Why did he decide to make a cave for 
this purpose? What difference was there between 
Robinson’s cave and the caves used by the Cave 
Men? Follow Robinson in the making of his cave, 
step by step. 

e He provided for more of comfort, and for more of 
protection — His better furniture, his shelves; the 
wall about his home; his lamp. 

f His need of more bread — The accidental sowing 
of the barley seed and the first crop; the harvesting; 
continued planting to increase the crop; the culti- 
vation of the crop; the harvesting; making it into 
meal; into bread. 

g His need of meat — The turtle; the goats. How 
he got the goats at first; later. Advantages of 
having a herd of goats; other foods supplied by 
them. Robinson Crusoe’s life was now becoming 
like that of what peoples? Why? 

h His calendar — How do we keep account of the 
passing of time — the days, weeks, months, years? 
Why was Robinson so determined not to let himself 
forget the passing of time? Did Bodo care any- 
thing about the passing of time? Did David? 

i His loneliness — How did Robinson Crusoe spend 
his days? His evenings? He had a good home to 
live in, plenty of good food, work to do, and tools, 
etc., to do with; there was no one to tell him he 
could not do this or that. Whatdidhelack? What 
kept him from being altogether happy and con- 
tented? 

i His family — We recall how glad Robinson was to 
have the ship’s dog and two cats to take to the 
island with him. What was the next addition to 
his family? The next? All of this gave Robinson 
more work to do, for he had to take care of each of 
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these animals, see that it had a place to stay, and 
food. Yet he was glad to have each one. Why? 
Of what did he talk to his dog? Why did this not 
satisfy him? 

k He explores the island — Always Robinson had 
been afraid of what things on the island? Why 
do you suppose that he feared there were savages 
there, and dangerous animals? Why did he wait 
so long before going to find out? What did he 
take with him when he went? What did he find? 
Why did he not change his home to the beautiful 
side of the island? What did he build there? 
Compare his bower and his real home. Robinson 
Crusoe might now think of himself as quite a wealthy 
man, don’t you think? What things did he have? 
What things did he lack? What did he now add 
to his family? Why was he so particularly glad to 
have the parrot? 

| His occupations — Beginning from this very first 
day he came upon the island, let us list each occu- 
pation, just as Robinson took it up, and decide for 
ourselves his reasons for so doing. Now let us 
follow him as his wants increase. We find that 
each thing he acquires leads to some new need on 

» his part, and he has to work to supply this need. 
Thus, with the finding of the grapes, he decides to 
dry them, to make raisins, etc. Then he must have 
something in which to take the fruit to his home, 
so he makes bags. For the parrot he must make a 
cage. Later, he feels the need of baskets. Of what 
did he make them? Why did he make so many 
different sizes of baskets? His determination to get 
the goats alive caused him to make what? 

But when he had trapped the goats, and later came to 
be a herder, there were not only the goats, but their 
milk, to be used. What could he do with that? 
Then he must become a dairyman, too, and learn to 
milk, to care for the milk, to make butter and cheese. 
Let us think just what he must do in order to accom- 
plish each one of these things. 

And right here we find a new need arising — he must 
have something to put his milk and butter and 

. Cheese in. What did he then make? What thing 
was lacking in connection with the first dishes he 
made? How did he learn to bake them, and so 
overcome this lack? But he wanted his jars and 
bowls and pots to be well-rounded and smooth. 
What must he make in order that he might make 
his dishes thus? 

But he could not pound his grain into meal in his 
dishes, no matter how well he baked them. Of what 
could he make a dish or bowl to use for such a 
purpose? How? 

When he had made meal, he could make dough, but 
another need came to his mind — something to bake 
dough in. How could he meet this need? 

Meanwhile, he had been using his tools in many ways 
and for many purposes. What happens to tools 
when they are used a great deal? What must be 
done to them? How is this done? What difficulty 
would Robinson meet with here? How do you think 
he might find a way to turn the grindstone and at 
the same time hold and grind his tools? Let each 
one look at his mother’s sewing machine and see if 
we can think of just how this could be done. 

Now let us list all of the kinds of work Robinson has 

i done, the occupations he has had, since he has been 

(on the island. 


Transfer Man 
Carpenter 
Furniture Maker 
Lumberman 
Hunter 
Herdsman 











Paper Dolls of Primitive Man for the Send Table 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 


The Hunter (Eskimo) 
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Dairyman 
Farmer 

Miller 

Fruit Grower 
Bag Maker 
Basket Maker 
Potter 

Baker 
Mechanic 
General Laborer 


Doubtless you can think of other things to add to these. 
Did you know any one person who did so many things? 


Let us look about us, and see if any one of these 
things is missing in our own daily lives? No, indeed 
— every one of these labors, and many more, enter 
into the life of every one of us, every day. Why, 
then, does each one not do these things for himself, 
just as Robinson Crusoe did? 


As we continue our study of Robinson Crusoe, you will 


lea that he did many other things. Let us 
think about this as we go along, remembering to 
think, in the meanwhile, how all of these things are 
taken care of in our own lives. 


Nore Some teachers may question the advisability of introducing 
the topic of occupations at this particular place. The purpose 
is to set the pupils thinking along this line here and now, so 
that they may do more independent thinking, and to paying 
more attention to the differences between primitive and highly 
civilized life as represented by specialization of labor. 


™m™ 


However, there are two other excellent uses made of this 


topic: (1) To make of it the central thought of the entire study, 
bringing out each phase of the story in connection with the 
particular work performed in the developing thereof;%(2) to 
make use of a full development of this topic as a form of review, 
thus binding the entire story together in a consideration of the 
details of life that gave rise to the need of each kind of labor 
in its turn. 


Wherever introduced, this topic should be so developed 


& 


as to bring out real thinking on the part of the pupils, 
and to leave with them some of the biggest thoughts 
of the entire study. In each instance there are 
(1) the problems, in the form of some human need or 
desire; (2) thinking, an effort to determine ways and 
means of meeting the problem; (3) the physical 
activity necessary for its accomplishment. Mean- 
while, the pupils should be led to sense, even if they 
cannot yet fully understand, something of the follow- 
ing pivotal facts: (1) the part played in life by labor, 
the humbler occupations; (2) the changes brought 
about by inventions, improvement in machinery, 
etc.; (3) how our needs and desires increase as 
civilization advances; (4) the need of patience and 
perseverance in the accomplishment of our daily 
tasks; (5) what a big part a man’s work plays in his 
daily life—it can bring him comfort and a reasonable 
— of contentment, even on a lone and lonely 
island. 


He builds a boat — In all this time Robinson had not 
seen another human being. Every day he had gone 
to his lookout in the tree, hoping to spy a sail on the 
water, a ship approaching. Always his greatest 
wish was to go back home. Why? Robinson now 
doubted that any ship would ever come that way. 
More than ever he wanted to gohome. What, then, 
do you think he would do? What kind of a boat 
would be necessary for him to have? How could he 
make such a boat? Then, after the making of the 
boat has been carefully worked out: But a boat is 
of no service on dry land. What was he to do? 
What would you do? And when you found you 
could not dig the canal? Well, well! What was the 
trouble? Yes, the whole trouble was that Robinson 
Crusoe had failed to think before he began his work. 
He had made a good boat; he had worked five 
months, and it had been hard work, but all of his 
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Robinson’s Loom and Mat 


hard work was wasted and his boat was wasted, 
all because he did not think! 
Even so, what could he still do? What had he to 
be thankful for? 
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Robinson’s Bower 


n His clothing — We have learned what Robinson 


did to get food to eat and a place to live. But 
there is something else that people need besides 
food and shelter — yes, clothes. Why do people 
wear clothes? Why did Robinson need clothes? 
Yes, the sun was hot during the day-time; clothes 
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would protect him from its rays. But what was 
there on the island to make clothes of? Of what 
were the first clothes we learned anything about 
made? Follow up in detail the making of the jacket, 
breeches, cap. Compare with the dress of other 
peoples already studied, noting the fact that each 
used the materials available to make such clothing 
as would meet their own particular needs and ideas. 

o His umbrella — Another need felt, an answer to 
this need; the difficulties he encountered, and his 
continued efforts until satisfactory results were 
obtained. Why do you think he worked so hard 
on all of these things? Why did he not use just 
any kind of an umbrella, without trying over and 
Over again to get such a good one? There was no 
one on the island to care, or even to see, whether 
he did these things well or poorly. 

$8 His daily life, now that he had had time to do so 
much to make of the island a home — In what ways, 
do you suppose, it was like his old home in England? 
In what ways was it different? 

9 Robinson acquires a servant. 

a The coming of Friday — The footprint in the sand; 
the rescue; the oath of allegiance; the naming of 
the newcomer. 

5 Their life together — Sign Janguage; the teaching 
of the English language to Friday; Friday learns to 
dress and live as Robinson does. How had Robinson 
known from the first that the men in the canoe were 
savages? What did Friday need to learn? How 
could Robinson teach him these things? Which did 
Friday like better, the way he had lived as a savage, 
or the life that he lived now? Why? Why did he 
want to work for Robinson Crusoe and help him and 
please him in every way he could? 

¢ The division of labor — Things Robinson Crusoe 
did for Friday; things Friday did for Robinson 
Crusoe; things they did together. 

d@ Their conversations — Why do you suppose Robin- 
son took so much pleasure in telling Friday about 
his far-away English home? He had been on the 
island twenty-five years now. Why do you suppose 
Robinson Crusoe also told Friday about God, and 
read to him from the Bible? 


II Robinson Crusoe goes home. 

1 Friday sees the fine big ship, so differeat from any 

boat he has seen before, near the island. 

2 Robinson Crusoe and Friday help the captain in his 
trouble, show him their island, and plan to go back 
with him. 

3 What did Robinson take back withhim? Why do you 
think he wanted the cap and umbrella? The parrot? 


Correlations 
I Things to do. 


1 Paper cuttings of Robinson Crusoe; of the ship 
he sailed away on; of the various objects, etc., 
included as the story progresses. 

2 Model the hull of the ship Robinson left England 
on; of the various objects, etc., included as the 
story progresses. 

3 Modela blackboard drawing of Robinson’s ship on a 
smooth, peaceful sea; on a stormy sea. 

4 Makea progressive sand-table depicting: the island; 
the shipwreck; Robinson in the tree that was his 
bed the first night he was on the island; Robinson 
bringing things from the ship on his raft, etc. 
Build up the island so as to give a great hill or 
cliff before which Robinson may place his tent; 
construct the wall around the tent; dig.a cave, and 
work out Robinson’s two rooms; work out the 
stronger wall, the second one; furnish the rooms. 
Later, build up on the other side of the island his 
bower, etc. 
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5 Drawings and paintings — An island shore scene’ 
Robinson Crusoe in his queer cap, coat, and breeches, 
carrying his umbrella. 

6 Model from clay or plasticine — His cats; dog; the 
turtle, the goat, the parrot; his lamp; the fruit 
Robinson found; his dishes, bowls, etc.; his oven; 
his boat; etc. 

7 Make from sticks: his ladder, etc. 

8 Whittle from wood: posts for his sotckade; his spade; 
his calendar stick; his boat; the canoes of the 
savages, etc. 

9 Weave baskets of twigs, etc. 

10 Draw or cut patterns for the things that Robinson 
made. 

11 Dress a Robinson Crusoe doll. 

12 Make a bag for the barley seeds. 

13 Keep a daily calendar, as Robinson Crusoe did. 


II Nature Study. 


1 Connect with lessons on climate and temperature. 

2 Plant grain in a box which has one side of glass; 
watch it as it sprouts and grows. 

3 Study of goat. 

4 Draw distinctions as to wild and domesticated 
animals. 


III Picture Study. 


1 Millet’s “The Sower.” 
2 Millet’s “The Gleaners.” 


IV_ Physical Education. 


1 Robinson Crusoe chopping down trees; hewing out 
posts and boards; digging holes to set up the posts; 
sowing his grain, cutting it; gathering fruit; carrying 
bags or baskets of fruit home. 

2 Pose: Robinson in his tent, reading; making baskets; 
making dishes, etc.; he finds the turtle; he snares 
or traps a goat; drying the grapes (making raisins); 
is startled by Poll calling out his name; discovers the 
foot-print; watching the savages; rescues Friday; 
Friday acknowledges Robinson Crusoe as his master. 


V_ Language. 
1 Oral. 

Conversation lessons telling how the raft was made; 
giving step by step Robinson’s building and fitting 
up of his home, etc. 

Descriptions of the island, of the bower, of Robinson’s 
boat, etc. 

Imaginary conversations between Robinson and his 
cats and dog; with Friday; with the Captain, etc. 

Dramatization of various scenes, giving verbal inter- 
pretations thereof. 

Have one or more children give certain poses, as 
indicated above, and call on other children to put 
the same thought or study into words. 

2 Written. 

Write up Robinson Crusoe’s diary each day. 

Write such a letter as Robinson might have written 
home at different periods of his stay on the island. 


VI Reading and Literature. 

1 Read selections from Cowles’ “Robinson Crusoe,” 

2 Read to class stories written by pupils themselves, 
descriptions, portions of Robinson’s diary, etc. 

3 Read to the class some verse or short selection from 
the Bible that Robinson probably read. 

4 Develop frequent blackboard lessons as the work 
proceeds; from time to time keep these one or more 
days, then have them read by the pupils. 


VIL Hygiene. 
1 Why was Robinson Crusoe so glad to add meat to his 
diet? Fruit? Milk? Butter? Eggs? 
(Continued on page 260) 
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April Drawing Outlines 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


1 Easter booklet. Fold a sheet of 6x9 manila paper 
in half, the short way. Cut the open edges so that the 
booklet is egg-shaped. Place the rabbit pattern against the 
fold and cut away all of cover around the rabbit, leaving 
him attached to the fold. Color the remaining cover light 
purple and leave the rabbit white. 

2 Freehand cutting of baby chick. Start with a circle 
and follow illustrated steps. If the teacher will take each 
step slowly and have each child cut right with her, excellent 
results will be obtained. Color chicken’s bill and feet 
orange, and eye black. 

3 Make a simple April landscape of sky, ground and 
fence. Place chickens, cut in previous lesson, on fence, or 
show child feeding them. 


Second Week 


1 April is the rainy month. Cut umbrellas in various 
ways, open, closed and half open. Color and mount. 

2 Show Mr. Duck out walking in the rain. Use gray 
paper and color lower part of the paper green. Use a duck 
pattern and paste it onto the grass. Color the duck yellow 
and the umbrella black. Draw rain with slanting crayola 
strokes. 

3 Construct a chicken coop. Fold a sheet of 6x9 
manila paper as indicated. Start by folding the pasting 
flap. The openings are not hard to cut if they are kept 
rather large. 


Third Week 


1 Mr. Frog enjoys the rainy April weather. Have 
children cut toad-stools free-hand, from folded paper, to 
insure symmetry. Use frog patterns to draw around. 


Color,lower portion of frog a yellow green and the back 
dark green with black spots. Mount both on gray paper, 
or make a rainy day picture by adding strokes for rain, 

2 A hyacinth border will brighten any schoolroom. 
Cut flower pots from folded paper and color light brown 
with a simple dot design in dark brown. Cut and color 
green leaves freehand. Cut the flower from folded paper, 
with an irregular edge, and have each row color theirs 
differently. Pink, lavender, and light blue are good 
colors. 

3 A rabbit doll is a problem children like. Start with 
oval-shaped paper, and fold in half. Cut as indicated. 
It is always wise to draw on the board just how to proceed 
in the cutting. 


Fourth Week 


"1 Color a large circle blue, for a pond. Cut pond 
lilies freehand from white paper, and add yellow centers. 
Paste onto small green circles for leaves, pasting only in 
the middle, so that the petals will be loose and may be 
folded up. Paste several of these onto the pond. 

2 Using the illustrated duck pattern, see that each 
child has two. Color yellow, and paste two ducks together 
with the exception of the wing, which is to be folded over. 
Fold the small pasting flap back and paste onto the blue 
pond made in the previous lesson. The duck will then 
stand up and seem to be swimming in the water. 

3 Illustrate Stevenson’s poem: 

The rain is raining all around 
It rains on field and tree; 


It falls on the umbrellas here 
And on the ships at sea. 


Do this in any medium. 


“Primary Education” Pictures an Aid to Young 
Authors 


How a Third Grade Used Them in Making Books of 
Short Stories 


Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


be fourth graders were having what seemed to them 
quite a delightful experience making believe travel 

around the world. From some city of each country 
visited they wrote letters home to mother every week, telling 
of their travels. The paper on which the letters were 
written was the same kind that they used in all their 
writing, yet not exactly the same, because it wasn’t every 
day that one could have a paper with an interesting picture 
on it and be allowed to color that picture. Coloring 
pictures was so much fun! One every week for fifteen 
weeks was something to look forward to. 

The poor little third graders on the other side of the room 
didn’t say much, but they watched with longing eyes when 
the fourth graders were exclaiming over their papers on 
which were pictured little Dutch Hans and Gretchen 
walking beside the dike, with their wooden shoes and queer 
costumes; or Moni, the goat boy, up in the Alps with his 
cunning little goats. So “Teacher” thought it would be 
too bad to leave anybody out in the cold and asked the 
third graders how they would like to make some little 
books of short stories, with a picture for each story. The 
response was enthusiastic enough to leave no doubt in 
her, mind that the best thing to do was to hunt up the 
hektograph without any unnecessary delay. 


Pictures of interest to grade three children were found 
both in some of the more recent copies of Prrmary Epuca- 
TION and in some of the older numbers. It was February 
when the books were started and May when they were 
finished, one picture being used each week. Pictures as 
appropriate as possible to the time the stories were written 
were used — snow pictures for winter, March winds in 
March, April showers in April, the hand-organ man in 
May, etc. 

In most books the pictures illustrate the story, but in 
this case the order was reversed and the stories explained 
the pictures. The books were arranged so that the pictures 
were on the left hand page and the story written opposite. 
In this way the story of one week was written on the other 
side of the sheet containing the next week’s picture. So 
the pictures were colored before the story was written. 
The order of procedure, then, was for each child to choose 
his own title and write a little story of (in most cases) 
three sentences (Sheridan requirement for third grade). 
A language period was taken to look over the child’s paper 
with him, let him find his own mistakes whenever possible 
and let him make corrections whenever he was able to, 
Then he copied his corrected story on the sheet that was to 
make a part of his book and colored the picture for the 
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following week. At the end of fifteen weeks, the books 
were completed. For a cover two “sunbonnet babies” 
were colored, cut out and pasted on a sheet of paper on 
which the child had made a field of daisies with his 
colored crayons. All the sheets were then tied together 
and each “author” took his book home. 

One of each of the stories follows: 


Valentine Day 


(Picture of small girl stan ding on tip-toe on sled, trying to put valentine 
in mail-box.) 


Mary is trying to put a valentine in the mail box. She cannot 
reach the box. I hope some one will come and help her. 
LEON DELUDE 


Katherine’s Ride 
(Picture of boy drawing a little girl on a sled.) 


Katherine and Henry are going to the store for their mother. They 
are going to get a pound of candy. I think they are going to have a 
party. 

Ipa DAVIAN 
The Kite Boy 
(Picture of boy with large kite.) 


Little George is having a fine time flying his kite. I think he made 


it himself. I hope the string will not break. 
PEARL O’NEIL 


Picking Pussy Willows 
(Picture of girl sitting on fence with arms full of pussy willows.) 


Pearl went to the field one bright morning to pick some pussy 
willows. When she got home her mother was gone. She waited for 
her on the fence. I hope she wasn’t locked out. 

Emma McGrata 


The Flying Hat 
(Picture of boy chasing his hat, which the wind had blown off.) 
Tom was chasing his hat on the way to the store. He chased and 
chased it and could not get it. So he kept on to the store and when 


he was going home he found the hat. 
EDWARD RYAN 


A Good Time 
(Picture of two small boys sliding down the banister.) 


Newell and Walter are sliding down the banister. 
some fun. They are naughty boys. 


They are having 


An April Shower 
(Picture of a small boy holding up a big umbrella.) 


Ralph went to the city. He went to get Easter presents. When 
he came home it began to rain. It was lucky that he took his umbrella. 
Myrtle MULLINs 


A Birthday Present 


(Picture of a boy and some rabbits.) 


Henry’s birthday is to-morrow. His aunt is going to give him six 
white and brown bunnies. I think his aunt is very good-hearted to 
give him the bunnies. 

TRENE HILTON 


John’s Chickens 


(Picture of a boy with some chickens.) 


John has some chickens. He got them for a present. When I had 
some little chickens I used to go out and feed them. Laurent has some 
little chickens just like these. 

ALFRED MULLINS 


Spring Music 


(Picture of two children, a hand-organ man and a monkey.) 


Two little children were playing in the yard one spring day. After 
a time a hand-organ man came with a monkey. He asked Helen and 
Jeannette if they wanted to hear some music. They did, so the man 
played for them, Helen liked the music but she was afraid of the 
monkey. ; 
ASENATH GOVE 
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Studying Her Lesson 
(Picture of a girl with a pile of books.) 


Pearl’s teacher gave her a book to report on. She studied till eight 
o’clock. When she went to school the next morning she had her lesson. 
Wooprow TAYLOR 


Some Baby Robins 


(Picture of a mother robin and three little robins in a nest.) 


Three little robins are in the nest. They are calling for their mother. 
The mother just came home with a worm in her mouth. The little 
—. “" glad. Itis almost supper time. After supper they are going 
to bed. 


EDISON FARRAND 


Washing Day 
(Picture of little girl washing her doll’s clothes.) 


Frances is washing her doll’s clothes on Monday. That is washing 
day. She has a tub on the little bench. She has a washboard too. 
She will wash her doll’s clothes clean. 

Henry WELLS 


Fishing 
(Picture of a little boy fishing.) 


Alfred was fishing. After a while he felt something heavy. He 
pulled his line up. There was a big fish on it. In all he caught ten 
fishes. He went home happy. 

JEANNETTE ASSELIN 


Sailing a Boat 
(Picture of a small boy sailing a boat.) 


One day it was very hot and John didn’t know what to do. He 
thought that he would go and sail his boat in the water. When he 
went into the water it went up as far as his knees. John felt good that 
day in the water. 

VIOLET HENDRICKSON 


It was very interesting to see what different ideas different 
children had about the same picture. For example, a few 
stories about number two (picture of boy drawing a little 
girl on a sled) follow. This was a good chance to use 
imagination in telling where the children were going. 
Variety of titles is also noticeable. 


Going Sliding 
John is drawing Katherine up the hill. I think she is having a 
nice ride. She will have red cheeks. 
Henry WELLS 


A Winter Ride 


Dorothy and,Walter are going fora ride. Walter is pulling Dorothy. 
I hope theyjdon’t tip over. 
Emma McGratH 


A Sunday Ride 


One Sunday morning the snow was too deep for Ida to walk to 
church. So Roy told her to get on his sled and he would give her a 
ride. Ida was very glad that she didn’t have to walk. 

JEANNETTE ASSELIN 


Going to the Store 


Anna and Roy are going to the store for their mother. 
them to get?a pound of chocolates and a pound of cookies. 
they are} going%to have a party. 


She told 
I think 


IRENE HILTon 


Sliding Time 
Helen and John are going sliding. They are going up the big hill 
with the other children. I hope they will enjoy their ride 
; PEARL O’NEIL 


Going Sliding 
A boy is sliding with his sister. The boy is dragging her up the hill. 
I think the boy is tired now. 
Wooprow TAYLOR 


Going to Grandmother’s House 
Beda and Harry are going to their grandmother’s house. 
pulling Beda. 
of the house, 


Harry is. 
When they get there they are going to slide in the back 
I hope they will have a good time. 

MyrtTLe MULLINS 
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Busy Work and Board Decoration 


Anne M. Halladay, Colorado 
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Page 4 The Aftermath of Arbor Day 


J I seldom enter our schoolyard without thinking of last 
Arbor Day — the most satisfactory one I have known — 
and recall a sentence from Phillips Brooks: “It is a joy to 
do something that shall not only touch the present, but shall 
reach forward to the future.” ‘ 

Our former first grade teacher, Miss Simpson, who taught 
first grade forty-two years in Bangor’s schools, had sent 
word to our principal, Miss McCoy, that she had a young 
tree for us to plant. Two of the older boys procured it, 
the enclosure near the front of the yard was marked off, 
and everything in readiness for its planting. 

At Miss McCoy’s suggestion, all the grades were to en- 
circle the tree, and Miss Jones, the second grade teacher, 
suggested the following stanza from an old favorite Arbor 
Day song, with the tune, “Marching Through Georgia.” 


Celebrate the Arbor Day 


Celebrate the Arbor Day 

With march and song and cheer, 
For the season comes to us 

But once in every year. 
Should we not remember it 

And make the memory dear 
Memories sweet for this bright day? 


CHorvUS 
Hurrah, hurrah the Arbor Day is here, 
‘ Hurrah, hurrah, it gladdens every year, 
So we plant a young tree on this blithesome Arbor Day 
While we are singing for gladness. 


This anticipated event gave us all a definite thought for 
the day. In my room, we added a “Greeting to Arbor Day. 


The mayflowers all are ringing 
Their tiny, tinted bells, 

The bluebirds all are singing, 
Each song a secret tells. 

The happy winds hold meeting, 
The green leaves dance and sway, 

We children join in greetings, 
Welcome, dear Arbor Day. 


I read, also, H. C. Bunner’s “The Heart of the Tree,” 
and we committed the last stanza of Lucy Larcom’s 
“Plant a Tree!” 


He who plants a tree — 

He plants love; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above. 

Gifts that grow, are best; 

Hands that bless, are blest; 

Plant! Life does the rest! 

Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


At the English period, some of my children wrote the 
answers to the following simple questions which I had 
written on the board: 


What does Arbor Day mean? 
How long ago did it originate? 
What State started it? 

When does it come? 

What are its uses? 


or > W dr 


The rest dramatized an adaptation of Lowell’s “ Rhoecus.” 
We all drew trees and some of the dryads in the trees were 
quite effective. For our spelling, we tried a few of the terms 
applied to different trees, such as: “weeping willow,” 
“thoughtful pine,” “rugged oak,” etc. 

But I think they enjoyed the Tree Puzzle I found in 
an old Boyland as much as anything. Five trees were 
drawn on the board. Each tree had a sentence printed on 
its trunk. The sentences were: “We pay cash for every 
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Pages from a School Teacher’s Journal 
Mabel Freese Dennett, Maine 


thing,” “I lose a pin every day,” “O. A. Kibbe, Grocer,” 
“Fred forced Arthur to pay him,” and “A bee chased me 
a mile once.” . 

On the ground in front of the trees was the notice, 
“You see the name of each tree is concealed in the sentence 
nailed to the tree.” At the left stood a little boy and girl 
reading the notice. 

At last, the very day came, and I was glad our principal 
went ahead, in spite of a pouring rain. We all came joy- 
fully down the stairs, met those on the lower floors, and with 
umbrellas and raincoats encircled the enclosure. The 
tree was planted, they were told of former failures and 
enjoined to care for it. The song was sung and the children 
dispersed; but it was not all over, for one tiny boy, at least, 
had grasped the important thought of caring for the tree. 
Every afternoon when I came to school, for a long time 
thereafter he would come running to me with, “May I 
Ey the tree? She (Miss McCoy) wanted us to take care 
ef it.” 

Dear little birch tree, its success is assured. It has 
grown through the summer, greeting us this fall with added 
height and with leaves, preaching to us, as we cross the 
otherwise barren yard, of Miss Simpson’s faithful service 
and God’s creative power. As Iam writing of our Valentine 
Schoolyard Tree, a little poem written by Joyce Kilmer, 
who made the supreme sacrifice in France, pops into my 
mind: 


Trees 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast. 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


Page 5 My Visitor 


I cannot truly describe my visitor, but I am glad she 
came. Although my elder, there was a certain buoyancy 
about her, whether of body or mind I do not recall, except 
that it was pervasive and I saw more the possibilities of 
beautiful men and women reflected in my children, ugly 
and forbidding as some were, than I ever had before, and 
realized that I must look for good timber in all. 

As I think of my visitor, a personality made up of 
mastery over instincts, over environment; mastery over 
children’s imaginations, over critical situations; a person- 
ality absorbed with children that she had taught, those I 
was teaching came before me. It was as if my visitor 
were so inoculated with her subject that the exposure took 
on me, for I cannot forget her quiet influence. 

She didn’t stay long, as other visitors so often do, and 
she gave as well as took. 

After she went, I was more ready to play the game of 
making myself and my little people the best we could be. 

It seemed natural for me to tell my visitor how much I 
enjoyed Professor Mitchell’s talk at a recent teachers’ 
association meeting. I found myself quoting from him: 
“Tf I could not be a human being, I would choose to be a 
word.” And “Help pupils make their own world. Happi- 
ness is determined by what we admit and exclude.” ‘Make 
the living word a thing of beauty.” 
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And then, at recess, when she spoke of my “terror,” I 
pulled out his latest note to me and let her read it. 


Dear Mrs. Denneit 

I am writting you this note regarding me. Mrs. Dennett you have 
don your part for me. Mrs. Dennett I think that I can be good. 
Mrs. Dennett I would not like you to send me to another School 
and beside mother would feel very sorry and Mother tells me over 
and over to be good. She don’t know what make me like that and I 
never done that before. Mrs. Dennett I will try for your sake and 
Mother sake to be good learn my lesson do as the rest of the children 
do. I promise I will never disturb youagain. I promise Mrs. Dennett. 

Your loving Friend 
GrorGE KELSEY 

We had a merry laugh over his quaint little original 
speech delivered in connection with the English lesson: 
“St. Patrick lives no more but dies. Maple leaf forever. 
America and Great Britain, John Bull and Uncle Sam are 
friends.” 

And then, too, I think my visitor was the one who gave 
me a good suggestion in rhyming, which was for the teacher 
to make up one line, the children another. Thereupon I 
gave her the best rhyme I knew a little child to compose: 


Brush away, brush away, 
On the tooth top, 

On this side, on this side, 
Before you should stop. 

Just before my visitor went, she commended the little 
Incidental Helps for Long Division that I had listed on the 
board. 

Long Division 
Try 
Divide 
Multiply 
Look (at subtrahand) 
Subtract 
Look (at remainder) 
Bring down 
Test 

Note a _ Every time you bring down a figure from the 
dividend, place a figure in the quotient. 

6b Look to see if two figures in divisor will go in two of 
dividend. 

With this bit of praise she was gone, leaving the day 
warmer and brighter for her visit. 

I have never seen her since, but a poet has left her picture 
with me: 

It was not anything she said; 
It was not anything she did; 
It was the movement of her head, 
The lifting of her lid, 
And as she trod her path aright 
Power from her very garments stole; 


For such is the mysterious might 
God grants a noble soul. 


Since she came, I have resolved anew to vitalize the 
words: 
May every soul that touches thine, 
Be it the slightest contact, get therefrom some good, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought; 
One inspiration unfelt before; one bit of 
For the darkening sky; one gleam of faith! 


What a happy world this would be if every one were like 
my visitor who helped me find the ideal in the actual: 


Page 6 A Dismantled Schoolroom 


I am sitting in my dismantled schoolroom and a lonely 
feeling is creeping over me. Edward Gibbons has asked 
to stay to help. I shall always associate him with his 
book, ““The Boys of Dickens,” which I have read and re- 
read to this year’s class. And then the joy of it, that 
Good Housekeeping had for one of its very prettiest covers 
David Copperfield and his Mother! Esther Hawthorne 
was not to be outdone by Edward, so she brought “The 
Girls of Dickens,” and we had a truly Dickens’ Fellowship 
without paying any dues! Faithful Ella Katon has gone 
to the library to return “Under the Lilacs.” How the 
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children enjoyed it! Interest ran so high that Elliott went 
to the library for another copy to read at home, and was 
overheard saying to a wide-eyed group, “Gosh, I bet Ben 
meets his father. Celia breaks her arm!” Then the group 
came running to me with, “ Did Ben find his father?” 

In connection with the chapter, “Detective Tao:nton,” 
Dorothy came forward to hand back a pen she had pre- 
viously claimed as hers. Another similar case in connection 
with the reading occurred when I had read about “Little 
John and the Tanner of Blyth.” Some one said, in the 
spelling lesson that’ followed, “Donald is looking in his 
spelling book.” I replied, “Don’t tell tales. If he were, 
he will tell me, because he, too, has something like Robin 
Hood’s Little John that says, ‘Don’t do it! Don’t do it!” 

Then I forgot what I had said until, at the close of school, 
a little figure slipped up to me and said, “I did look.” 

I am glad Thornton Burgess lectured here to the children 
this year. It gave them a new incentive for outside reading. 
I hope to do something in that line next year. I was pleased 
when I read Wilfred Hessert’s description of the picture, 
“The Friend of the Beasts,” to note that he must have read 
many of Burgess’ stories. His story is so original that I 
must inesrt it: 


Mistress Spring gladens all the Beasts of the green forest. Here 


she is feeding them. They are sitting around her in a circle. There 


is Lightfoot the deer, Buster Bear, Jumper the Hare, Old Mr. Toad 

and last of all slowly creeping along is Prickly Porky the Pocupine. 

I forgot Happy Jack the gray squirrel. 

. She is feeding them berries and they all like them, especially Buster 
ear. 


Witrrep HESSERT 


There, I must see if all is attended to before I leave. 
Yes, the milk is all paid for. How we enjoyed our Grace: 


We thank Thee for the world so sweet, 
We thank Thee for the food we eat, 
We thank Thee for the birds that sing, 
We thank Thee, God, for everything. 


The names of the Comforts are written down. (Those 
who had five gilt stars to obtain seals and five seals to obtain 
favors.) I shall mail them post cards from the seashore. 
The books are collected, those not absent or tardy listed, 
requisitions listed, scholarship marked after each printed 
name, Arthur’s card for Fresh Air Schoo] ready, term report 
filled in, closet cleaned. Yes, Edward, I suppose we must 
take down all work and erase the words on Better English 
board. Ihopethey’re all mastered. The big calendar with 
day and date reversible each day we will put carefully away. 

Next year, I think I will begin with the words they are 
likely to mispronounce on flash cards, not wait to list them 
on the board. Words like, just, bristle, sit, got, get, hop- 
ping, exception, crept, what, well, batter, often, your, been, 
since, always, bother. I think, also, I will begin by having 
the children correct their mistakes and then write them over 
right on a new paper. 

I must put away, too, the collection of cards I secured 
when I went to Cuba. Well do I remember the day this 
year when, after describing Cuba to the best of my ability, 
I asked the question, “‘What do you suppose we ate for 
our first meal?” Great was my surprise to hear from a 
colored boy, “Corn beef and cabbage!” 

Those geographical pictures from the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C., that Edythe Rice brought, have 
been helpful. She brought them at the right time, when 
we were studying the National Wonders and Parks of the 
United States. They are of good size, with a fine description 
of the picture. Some are colored. The sub-topics are: 
Famous Buildings, Climate, Surface, Natural Wonders and 
Parks, Boundaries, Monuments, Rivers and Lakes. 

One of the boys — styled by the colored boy, “A white 
nigger” — exclaimed, “Gee, they are corker pictures!” 

Yes, Edward, rub out the stars on the board for the 
lines who had the best position in writing. And the 
Parents’ Roll of Honor. That took well in getting the 
parents to attend the Parent-Teacher Association meeting s 
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Yes, we must take down our wonderful Jack and Jenny 
in the Pulpit. To think that we should have the rare 
Jenny brought in, and the drawings were so good for fourth 
grade, with the specimens right before us! I shall keep the 
best ones in my plan book, as well as one of our Bird Books 
and Butterfly Borders. 

The “Keep Well Guide for Every Day” must come off 
the door. And the border over the history board, of Easter 
plants coming out from rabbits’ heads in the loveliest pots 
imaginable. Could any one but our Mrs. Henneman have 
devised such cut-outs? No, don’t rub out the capitals. 

In recalling pleasantries, I recollect how my bell pealed 
before Easter and before I reached the door, the car had 
driven off, but the lily was on the steps. There was no 
card, but I suspected Wilfred Finnegan and my surmise 
was Tight. 

One more look before the mottoes are rubbed out. The 
little folks gave me their chosen ones and I put them on the 
board for last day: 


Stick to the Right. 
Be Steadfast. 
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Be True. 

Be Helpful. 

Be Honest. 

Be Kind. 

Make Others Happy. 

Do Unto Others as You Would that They Should Do 
Unto You. 

Don’t Give Up. 

Control Yourself. 

I wish to make my life useful. (Nathan Hale) 


Oh, Journal, you have such a sober face and your pages 
are so bulky! After all, it will not be hard to close you 
up for a time. Only for a time; for as I look backward, I 
also look forward when I shall again greet new little people, 
and the dressy, the steady, the merry co-teachers, and the 
“Great Teacher” will bid me be faithful as I repeat from 
my heart: 

To love to live is well, 
To live to love is better, 


And this the best of all — 
To love to live to labor. 


Fourth Grade Travel Lessons in Elementary 


Geography VII 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


General Suggestions 


SE the globe with every lesson. Maps, also, should 

be freely used. Pictures, post card views, photo- 

graphs, stereoscopic sets and objects, such as fur, 
rubber, cocoanuts, rice, soffee, silk, etc., should be collected 
for a class museum. 

Drawing of animals and objects may be made on the 
blackboard. Sand-table projects, such as, a home in 
Eskimo land, a Japanese garden, etc., should be worked out. 
Dolls may be dressed in characteristic costumes of various 
countries and booklets describing the travels in different 
lands may be made. Any number of things that will help 
the children to visualize the life in the countries studied 
will be thought of by the resourceful teacher. 


A Trip Across the Pacific 


Recall the journey across the ocean to the continent of 
Europe. What was the name of the ocean crossed? 
What other bodies of water did we pass through? Are 
there any other oceans besides the Atlantic? How many? 
What are their names? Where are they? Point them out 
on the globe and tell what countries they touch. Which is 
the largest? Which is the smallest? 

What other continents are there beside North America, 
South America, and Europe? Name them. Locate them. 
Whith is the largest of all? Which is the smallest? In 
what direction will you go in order to reach the Pacific 
Ocean? Through what states must you travel? We might 
go to San Francisco and embark there for Japan, or to 
Vancouver and by taking a Canadian vessel reach Japan 
a little sooner. The shortest route, however, would be by 
way of Puget Sound and across to Japan. How far is 
Puget Sound from your home? Just what route must you 
take to get there? Read the description of a Pacific 
steamer in Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, “Asia,” 


pp. 12-14, 
To Japan for Silk 


Several little girls in this class have silk hair ribbons, 
one little girl has a silk dress, and a few of the boys have 
silk ties. How many things can you think of that are made 
of silk? Where did you obtain the silk from which your 
dress was made? Why can we not make silk in this 
community? To-day we shall take a trip to Japan, the 
land of the silk-worm, and findout how silk is produced. 


Where are the islands of Japan? What is an island? 
How many islands do you find that seem to belong to the 
Japanese Empire? Do you find many mountains on these 
islands? Do the islands seem to be very large? In what 
zone is Japan? Look at all of the pictures you can find of 
Japan. Do you see many flowers in these pictures? 
If there are so many flowers and trees, what kind of a climate 
do you think Japan has? Do you find a picture showing 
great cracks in the ground? This is the result of an 
earthquake. What is peculiar about the Japanese houses 
you see in these pictures? Do you think they were thinking 
about the frequent earthquakes when they made these 
houses? What is peculiar about the way in which the 
people seem to travel? Study the pictures in your reference 
books showing the streets and shops in a Japanese city. 
What kind of clothes do the children wear? Do you find 
any pictures of schools in Japan? Read “The Children 
of Topsy Turvy Land,” in “Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia,” pp. 1870-1874, Vol. IV. Read the “Story 
of Metzu,” published by the Educational Publishing 
Company. 

Did you find any pictures of the silk-worm in our 
geography? Read the story of “The Little Spinner and 
its Dress of Silk,” on pp. 3234-3239, ‘“Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, Vol. 6.” 


A Trip to China for Tea 


In which direction from Japan does China lie? Over 
what body of water must you pass to reach China? In 
what continent is China? Trace with your finger around 
the continent of Asia.. In what part of Asia is China? 
Does it seem to be a very large country? Trace around 
iton themap. In what zone does it lie? Do you see many 
mountains on the map? Many rivers? Does there seem 
to be many cities? Where are most of them? 

Lookat thepictures of Chinese children in your geography. 
What do you notice about the shape of their heads and 
their eyes? How does their dress differ from ours? What 
kind of shoes do they wear? Do you know what the 
color of their skin is? How do they arrange their hair? 

Find pictures of the city streets in China. What kind 
of houses do they build? How do they travel? From your 
reference books find out how the houses are furnished inside, 
what kind of food the people eat, the games the children 
play, the kind of schools they attend, and the way in which 
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they study. Study all the pictures of China you can find. 
Read the story of “ Wung Foo’s Busy Day and His Land of 
Queer People,” pages 749-752 in Compton’s “Pictured 
Encyclopedia,” Vol. II. (Note the pictures on pages 
739-748 of the same book also. Read also the story, 
“When the World Sits Down ot Tea,” on pages 3455-3451, 
Vol. VII, of the above-mentioned set. Read “Wah Sing, 
Our Little Chinese Cousin,” published by the Educational 
Publishing Company. 


A Trip to India for Spices 


Do you remember the way in which America was dis- 
covered? For what country was Columbus looking? 
Why did so many people wish to find a shorter path to 
India in those days? What did the traders bring back 
from India that people wished so much to buy? 

Where is India? Trace around it with your finger. 
Why do we call this country a peninsula? Do you see 
any other peninsulas nearby? Why do you think it might 
be difficult to travel from China to India by land? Where 
do most of the mountains seem to be located?) What 
bodies of water touch India? 

Study the pictures in your geography and in other books. 
What kind of clothes do the people of India wear? What 
animals seemed to be used for hauling and riding purposes? 
Explain the picture (Geographical Reader, p. 211) of native 
fuel gatherers. Judging from the pictures, what seems to 
be the industries and the products raised? What are the 
beautiful palaces, towers, etc., in the pictures? How does 
the religion of the people differ from that of other countries 
we have visited? What wild animals do you see in the 
pictures? On page 1743 of Compton “Pictured Ency- 
clopedia,” Vol. IV, explain the picture of the crowded 
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thousands of people on the shores of the Ganges River. 
Make a collection of the various kinds of spices used in our 
homes (allspice, nutmeg, red pepper, ginger, cinnamon, 
black pepper, cloves, vanilla, caraway seeds, etc). From 
your reference books study the way in which these are 
obtained. “A World-wide Search for Spices,” p. 3317 in 
Compton’s, Vol. VII. 


To Persia for Rugs 


How many of the class have seen a real Persian rug? 
Find pictures of them and mount them on dark mounting 
papers. Many of the beautiful oriental rugs come from 
Persia. Find Persia on the map. In what direction does 
it lie from India? From China? From us? What bodies 
of water touch it? Whatisa gulf? Whatisasea? Trace 
around the country of Persia on the map. Are there any 
mountains there? Where? Are there many gities? In 
what zone is Persia? What kind of a climate do you think 
it has? Much of Persia is desert. What does that tell you 
about the amount of rainfall there? Notice the picture 
of a street scene in Persia on page 267 of Carpenter’s “ Asia.” 
What kind of roofs have the houses? Does this tell you 
something about the climate also? Would they be apt to 
have flat roof if there was much rain? What kind of 
clothes do the Persians wear? How do the women dress? 
Find the pictures.of way in which they dress to go out on 
the street. Do you think the Persians respect the women 
as much as people in our country do? 


Review 


Write a booklet describing your journey and also the 
life of the people in the Asiatic country that you liked best. 


Barmecide Feasts 
Clara M. Bush 


Continuation School, Springfield, Mass. 


“PYOES any one know why Billy is absent?” asked 
the teacher. 

“Prob’ly he’s sick abed, ’cause his sister had a 
birthday dinner party last night ’n’ Billy tole me that his 
ma was gonter have chick’n ’n’ everything.” 

As I glanced around at my thirty-five fourth grade chil- 
dren, every one of them was unconsciously imagining 
himself eating “chick’n ’n’ i-scream ’n’ everything.” 

That afternoon the class wrote compositions on “My 
Birthday Dinner Party,” and I was astonished at the words 
they asked me how to spell—common words — potato, 
chicken, ice cream, pudding; and after puzzling some time 
over the matter I decided the reason was that while they 
say and hear these words every day of their lives, they 
seldom meet them in their reading lessons; and it was 
evident that they needed any amount of drill on words of 
this kind. 

I belonged to that unfortunate class of people who eat 
at cafes and restaurants, so that night at dinner I asked 
the waitress if she had any old menu cards or bills-of-fare 
that she would give me for use in the schools. To my 
surprise she brought me a good-sized pile of them and told 
me I could have more, as they were typewritten each day. 
Encouraged by my success, I asked at other restaurants 
and soon acquired an immense number, some printed, 
others typewritten and containing menus for breakfast, 
dinner, lunch, supper and a /a carte service. 

The children sorted them according to date and under 
each date as to whether it was a breakfast, lunch, dinner 
or a Ja carte bill-of-fare; and we were delighted to find that 
in nearly every instance there were enough copies of each 
menu to go round the class. 

When a set of dinner menus were passed to the class for 
a reading lesson, the children laughed and declared they 


appreciated the feelings of the starving beggar whom the 
Barmecide invited to a feast and then set empty dishes 
before him; but, like the beggar, they “made believe” 
and each one read from soup to dessert and later copied 
the whole thing, giving special attention to arrangement, 
during the period for seat work. 

Other ways of using these menu cards and bills-of-fare 
are as follows: 


1 Pass out a set of breakfast menus, another set for 
lunch and a third for dinner (those they have read and 
copied) and ask them to write out what they would order 
if they were actually in a restaurant, put the price of each 
dish at the right and find out the total cost of their food 
for the day. (When this lesson is given out, it is amusing 
to see the boys involuntarily straighten up, put on an air 
of dignity and opulence and study their bills-of-fare with 
the dblase air of the cosmopolitan.) 


2 Give several menu cards to each child and let each 
select food from any or all of them and write out his idea 
of a well-balanced breakfast, lunch and dinner. (Here are 
innings for the girls, for housewifely instincts are aroused, 
and they unconsciously assume a pretty, matronly air as 
they arrange and re-arrange the dishes on their lists.) 


3 Tell the class that each child has twenty-five cents 
for breakfast, fifty cents for lunch and seventy-five cents 
for dinner, and let them select, from several bills-of-fare, 
the best meal, in point of nutrition, obtainable for that 
money. 


4 Pass out several bills-of-fare to each child and let 
them make lists of different kinds of food: cereals, soups, 
fish, meats, vegetables, desserts, fruits, etc. 

(Continued on page 259) 
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Some Good Health Projects 


The Importance of Teaching 
Health 


Hildred Voight, Texas 
Ultimate Aim of Modern Education 


The teaching of health habits in the schools of our coun- 
try is no longer considered a passing fad, but an urgent 
requirement by all humanitarians, for health has become 
the recognized foundation upon which rests the happiness 
of a people and the prosperity of a nation. To say that it 
is essential to the accomplishment of every purpose of 
life, would be no exaggeration, for without it our best 
intentions and loftiest aims are thwarted. 

Progress in the health movement in the schools of the 
various countries has been remarkable, and although there 
may be a difference in the methods of procedure toward 
the attainment of this progress, still they all work toward 
the same end — the conservation of the child. Germany 
has excelled with her dental clinics and open air schools. 
France, with her school cafeteria and vacation retreats, 
and England has surprised the whole world by the way 
in which she has set about to improve the evils which 
medical inspection has revealed. 

Among the countries ranking high in their hygienic 
study of the schools, the United States is not recognized 
-: - leader, although it is making rapid progress toward 

If all parents were alive to the importance of health 
habits, it would not be incumbent upon the schools of 
to-day to make a special study of this phase of work. 
All that would be required of the teacher along this line 
would be a healthful school environment, including good 
ventilation, proper heating and lighting, sanitary drinking 
fountains and sewers, play and setting-up exercises in the 
fresh air, and the safe-guarding of children from contagious 
diseases. But since such is not the case, this most important 
duty falls to the lot of the schools. As nothing equals the 

lasticity and receptivity of youth, the right habits of 
iving should be inculcated in the child while he is still in 
the plastic state, so that these habits will become automatic 
and remain with him through life. 


Games a Help in Teaching Health Habits 


Teaching Health Games is an excellent device for a 
habit-forming lesson and the teacher can at once arouse 
the interest of the child merely from the fact that she calls 
a lesson a game. Telling the children they must wash 
their teeth would have little effect upon them, but playing 
the game morning after morning would do much toward 
making cleanliness a habit, and cleanliness, which means 
purity of mind and morals as well as of body, is one of the 
first requisites of good health. 

The famous Montessori Method of teaching cleanliness 
was to impress upon the mind of the child the fact that 
because so much of our learning is gained through the sense 
of touch he must keep his fingers as clean as possible, in 
order that they may aid him the more readily in the gaining 
of this knowledge. In this way cleanliness is made to seem 
not only a necessary, but an attractive adjunct, for it is 
presented in a positive rather than in a negative angle. 


The Value of Personal Example 


That example is better than precept is not to be doubted, 
and the wise teacher will cultivate the love of beauty 
inherent in every girl’s heart and the desire for physical 
strength which characterizes boyhood by her own attitude 
toward the Health Habits which create these. It is a well 
established fact that children instinctively imitate their 
elders and especially those under whose jurisdiction they 


may be placed. Certainly it behooves the teacher to create 
in them a greater interest in their own physical welfare by 
the example she may place before them in her own attitude 
toward Health Habits. 


Habits Acquired Through Responsibility 


Quite excellent results can be achieved along hygienic lines 
by placing responsibility upon the children. 

Committees may be appointed to look after the sanitary 
conditions of the schoolroom and ground. With one child 
at the head of a committee, monitors may be chosen to see 
that the windows are properly raised, the shades carefully 
adjusted, the floors kept clean of trash, that water be kept 
in can on stove when heated, that boards be erased and 
dusted, and that children remove their coats in warm room 
and put them on again when venturing out in disagreeable 
weather. The numerous tasks of keeping the room in or- 
der and safe-guarding the child’s health may become ac- 
quired habits through responsibility. 





A Hygiene Project 


Lillian Lee Hudson, Kentucky 
I Hygiene 
From magazines find ten pictures illustrating the following 
rules: 
1 Clean your teeth every day. 
2 Wash your hands before eating. 
3 Sleep with windows open. 
4 Drink four glasses of water a day. 
5 Wash your hair once a week. 
6 Play and work part of every day out-of-doors. 
7 Comb your hair every morning. 
8 Polish your shoes often. 
9 Take a bath more than once a week. 
10 Eat some fruit and vegetables every day. 


Mount these pictures and print the rule under each. 
Hang these up, let children memorize them. 


Il Industrial Work 

Make a booklet. Give each child a piece of drawing 
or construction paper 9” x 12”; let them fold into shape 
9’ x6” for cover of booklet. Give them three pieces 
of tablet paper; let them fold each in half. Tie together. 


III Writing 


During writing each day let children write one rule a 
day in their booklets. 


Clean Nails 


Don’t you know, you bright-eyed children, 
Finger nails should be kept clean? 
Wash them! Clean them! Scrub them! 
File them! 


Till they are the best you've seen. 


Trim them nicely! Trim them often! 
Keep them short, for doctors say, 
“Under nails are germs and microbes ; 
That is where they like to stay.” 





Health Poster— Jone WILLIAMS 
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IV Drawing 


Let children use letters in their drawing books and cut 
and paste letters to make name on back of booklet:. 


GOOD HEALTH RULES 


V Seat Work 


Let each child hunt in magazines and newspapers to 
find ten small pictures to illustrate the rules. Let them 
cut these out and paste in their booklet by the rule it 
illustrates. 

These booklets should be taken home and read to their 
mothers. Let them ask their mothers to help them re- 
member to keep the ten rules. 





How I Teach Health Habits . 


Kate Dover, Ohio 


We are healthy boys and girls, 
All the rules obeying. 

We try to have our weight just right 
At the time of weighing. 


Realizing the great need of making health teaching really 
function in the lives of the children, we organized a Health 
Club in my first grade last fall. We started with a few 
simple rules which we — the children and I — discussed 
and agreed were good ones. The following are the rules: 


I Brush teeth twice a day. 

It Drink milk every day, but no coffee or tea. 
III Drink a glass of water before breakfast. 

IV Clean hands, nails, and handkerchiefs. 

V_ Sleep twelve hours with windows open. 

VI Play eut-of-doors every day. 

VII Take at least two full baths a week. 


We had inspectors, whose duty it was each morning to 
inspect a group of children. And believing that there 
should be some method of checking up each day, each 
child made a Health Booklet and put in a cross or check 
after each rule he had obeyed. At the end of each week, 
those who had obeyed all the rules received a gold star in 
his booklet. At the end of four weeks, each one received 
a miniature figure of “Cho-Cho, the Health Fairy.” 

Our children are weighed each month and the records 
sent home. 

Milk is served in our schools to all under-weight children, 
as well as to others who desire it. Believing that this 
should be followed by a brief rest period, our club suggested 
bringing blankets from home. With windows opened, the 
children wrapped up in these blankets and stretched out on 
our tables, which we have in place of desks, for fifteen min- 
utes of complete relaxation. 


Clean Hair 


Don’t you know, you bright-eyed children, 
You must brush your hair at night? 

Comb it! Brushit! Brushit! Brush it! 
Till it’s soft and smooth and bright. 





Clean light hair will look so golden, 
Clean dark hair like sparkling coal. 
Comb it! Brushit! Brushit! Brush it! 
Nice hair's worth its weight in gold! 








We were repaid for this effort by seeing the weight of the 
children steadily increase. : 

When-our club was first organized, about one-third of the 
children. drank coffee and tea, but as this rule was stressed 
each morning by the inspectors, and decided disapproval 
expressed; the habit was gradually eliminated, with the 
exception: of one small lad, who tenaciously clung to hi 
morning cup, saying, with tears in his eyes, “But I don’t 
like milk.” ‘Finally, public sentiment and his great desire 
to increase in weight won and the club rejoiced when -he 
came in one morning and announced, “I drank no coffee 
this morning.” It was a real victory, for after that, he 
drank milk regularly and his weight began to increase.' 

Our milk song proved to be very popular: dee 

“John Brown’s mother says that coffee is no good, 
John Brown’s mother says that coffee is no good, 
John Brown’s mother says that coffee is no good, 

For growing boys and girls. 


“John Brown’s mother says that tea is just as bad,” etc. 


“John Brown’s mother says that milk is just the thing,” 
etc. 


Our milk poster, “Raised on Milk,” helped to keep up 


the interest in milk drinking. 

With little first grade children, one realizes it is harder 
to keep up interest from day to day, so there must be some 
frequent “surprise,” 

The Prophylactic Tooth Brush ym § send out a 
chart, with a place for each child’s name, 
enough for four stars for each child, so the chart is good for 
one month. At the top of the chart are the words, “Brush 
your teeth twice a day.” I secured one of these charts, 
and, at the end of the month, each child who had a perfect 
record received a sample tube of Colgate’s tooth paste, sent 
out by the Colgate Company. 

For another “surprise” each child who observed all the 
. (Continued on page 259) 


Lots of Sleep 


Don’t you know, you bright-eyed children, 
You need lots and lots of sleep? 
You must go to bed quite early, 
If you would your beauty keep. 
In the morning, get up early, 
Dance and skip, and laugh and play, 
You will feel so nice and rested, 
That you'll have a happy day. 


Health Posters— June Wirix1ams 
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A Section of the Border. The Bottles are all made from one pattern. 


A “Milk” Project 


Adabelle Barringer, North Carolina 


HE value of teaching children healthful habits cannot 
be over-estimated. Proper food and hygienic personal 
care are great factors in the proper growth of any 

child. In my efforts to cultivate these habits, I con- 
ducted a “Good Health” or “Milk” project which suc- 
ceeded nicely in presenting these facts and establishing 
the health idea in the routine of the day. For the fifteen- 
minute morning talks, I discussed different phases of good 
health, the teeth, exercise, good foods, clean thoughts, the 
value of milk, the business of growing, etc. Colgate and 
Company of New York sent me samples of tooth paste 
and literature which proved a great incentive to care of the 
teeth. From my State Dairy Division I received posters 
about milk. The children took delight in making posters 
of pictures cut from magazines, cutting block letters for 
lettering the posters and drawing and coloring designs ap- 
propriate for milk posters. Each child made a paper 
milk bottle, nine inches tall, of drawing paper, and six 
bottles of the same size of ruled paper. These were tied 
together. On the cover of the booklet, “I Drink Milk” 
was printed in large letters and a “snapshot” of the child 
pasted above this. On the first sheet, the correct height, 
weight and age of the child were written, together with the 
‘normal weight for the same age and height. This little 
booklet was used for spelling. At the end of the month 
the same measurements were taken and the improvement 
noted. ‘The milk idea was impressed and the actual value 
of the milk was seen plainly. Everywhere in the classroom 
was reflected the fact that the third grade considered milk 
‘a very important thing. The blackboards were decorated 
with a conventoinal design of milk bottles dressed to 
represent little people. 

A very interesting and attractive little book for study 
‘along with this subject is, “The Story of Rosy Cheeks and 
Strong Heart,” by J. Mace Andress, Ph.D., and Annie T. 
Andress, and published by Child Health Organization of 
America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

| ‘Personal neatness is a grave question where the childrne 
' come from the less prosperous sections of the city. To 
_ stimulate: neatness, I observed hands, nails, neckties, hair, 
, etc., every morning. The child who most closely measured 
' up to a set standard I called the fairy queen’ (or king) for 
| that day. She would then observe her classmates and 
: touch gently those whom she considered neatly groomed. 
| The fairy queen was privileged to run all the errands and 
. do all the chores for me that day. There are many songs 
| and rhymes suitable for a project of this kind. It is easier 
| ‘to remember facts learned in rhyme rather than in prose 
and I wish my third graders to sing into their lives the most 
vital messages of health. 
At the end of the month I gave a very simple little play 
“which embodied the ideas I had emphasized during the 
study. of good health. The children enjoyed playing it and 
j-entered into the spirit splendidly. The name of this play 
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is “Good Morning.” If every child could learn the lesson 
Aaught here he could say: 


If every child did just like me, 
What a fine old world this world would be. 


Good Morning 
(A little play for primary children) 
CHARACTERS 
TWELVE Farries_ (Small girls dressed in white frocks.) 
Farry QuEEN (Small girl dressed in white, with crown on her 
head, carrying a wand.) 
OnE SMALL Boy — holding a large clock face which has movable 


hands. He keeps the hands moving slowly, to indicate lapse 
of time. 


PEARL, a small girl. 
Tom, a small boy. 


STAGE — The front of the classroom. 

FURNITURE — Two beds, constructed by placing boards between 
chairs and made up with spotless linen. On the left of these 
stands an impromptu washstand, on which are brushes, water, 


soap, towels, etc. On the far right, a table set with dishes for a 
breakfast. 


Time — Early morning. 
SCENE I 
Tom and Pearl, dressed in bathrobes, lie sleeping in their beds. 
(Enter Fairy Queen, waving her wand over the children.) 


Fairy Queen. These look like good children, They 
have nice, rosy cheeks. (Looking out the window.) They 
keep their windows open at night, too. I shall give them 
some fairy money. (She puts money under pillows.) Wake 
up, children! (Waves her wand and disappears.) 
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ScenE II 
(Pearl and Tom rub their eyes and stretch.) 


Pearl Oh, I feel so good! 

Tom I had a funny dream last night. 

Pearl What was it? 

Tom (sitting up) I dreamed I was on my way to school 
and I met a milk bottle. He asked me if I drank milk. 

Pearl (sitting up in bed) What did you tell him? 

Tom I said, “Sometimes.” He made a face and said, 


“A quart a day 
Keeps the doctor away.” 


The Twelve Fairies (trip in and say) Good morning to you. 


Good Morning to You 


Good morning to you, 
Good morning to you, 
We’re all in our places, 
With sunshiny faces, 
Ready to begin a new day. 


Pearl Let’s get up! 

(They get up and go to the washstand.) 
Tom First we brush our teeth! 
(Fairies sing) 


Pearly Teeth 
(Tune, “Auld Lang Syne’’) 


Sing a song of cleaning house, 
With many pearly teeth, 

Look above and then below, 
Our room is most complete. 

When the door is opened, 
The pearls begin to say, 

“You see we’re brushed both morn and night, 

And free from all decay.—L. Owney 


Pearl Now we can wash our faces and get spick and 
spandy. 


(Fairies sing) 


Yankee Doodle Folks 
(Tune, “Yankee Doodle”) 
We brush our teeth both morn and night, 
We keep them fine and dandy, 
We brush our hair, our clothes, our shoes, 
O, we keep spick and spandy. 
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Chorus 


We are Yankee Doodle Folks, 
We are spick and spandy, 
We are sons and daughters true 
Of Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
—From Wisconsin.Anti-Tuberculosis Association 


(Tom and Pearl act as fairies sing.) 


(Exit Fairies.) 
ScEnE III 


Pearl Look, it is nearly eight o’clock. I think a romp 
out in the fresh air before breakfast would make us feel fine. 
Tom I'll race you. 


(They take off their robes and put on their sweaters and caps. 
Out they run, chasing each other around the room.) 


ScENE IV 


Nurse Come, children, breakfast is ready. 
(They come in, sit down and begin to eat.) 


Nurse Here is a nice breakfast for two growing children: 
oatmeal, eggs, bread and milk. 


(The children carry on a lively conversation. When they 
have finished they get up.) 


Pearl Oh, we forgot to make our beds! 


(They run to their beds and busily spread the covers and 
beat pillows.) 


Tom Look, Pearl! Here is something under my pillow. 

Pearl And here is something under mine, too. It is 
fairy money. 

Tom The fairies really know, then, that we have b_ea 
drinking milk and trying to grow strong. 

Pearl I think I’ll take mine to school this morning and 
buy some milk for lunch. My teacher wants every boy 
and girl to have milk for lunch. 

Nurse It is half-past eight now; hurry, or you will be 
late for school. Here is a nice red apple for each of you. 


(The children put on their sweaters, get their books, and run 
to school.) 


(Pearl and Tom have learned to brush their teeth, washtheir 
faces, brush their clothes, fix their nails, and look neat and 
tidy before they go to school. They have also decided that boys 
and girls enjoy their breakfast more if they get some fresh air 
before they eat. They both want to be big and strong, so they 
eat plenty of good wholesome food, like fruit, bread, milk, 
vegetables and eggs. Every morning they are up and ready 
to start to school at half-past eight.) 
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A message from a few 





who have made goo 





Birdie Cole Sadie Carter 





Letters to You 


I wish I could put in words the complete happiness I have 
found with Compton’s. I always did want to get away from 
home, meet new and interesting people. I have done that, 
and earned more money than I could have earned at any- 
thing else. C. P. E. is wonderful, and the mothers are so 
glad to have a chance to get it, and the children are so 
happy with it that it makes us happy too. 


$s Lillian Sullivan 



























Five years ago while teaching school I became acquainted 
with the House of Compton by answering an advertise- 
ment. I started in to work one summer’s vacation, but 
am still on the job because I earned more money that first 
summer than I had earned in a whole year teaching school. 
During the last five years I have averaged almost $4000 
a year, and have traveled all over the United States. 


I consider answering that ad the turning point of my life. 
a Sadie Cox Carter 


After graduating from Michigan University I taught high 
school for a few years. I don’t need tell any teacher who has 
taught small town high school why I wanted to try some- 
thing else. I knew other girls were making good and doing 
big things in the business world, and when I heard about 
Compton’s I just naturally welcomed it as that long-looked- 
for opportunity, and it was! Yes, I have made good money 
but that seems small as compared with the sense of freedom 
and independence I feel in this work. I like everything 


about it. ee 6 E. Margaret Snell 


My sister and I were teachers in Dayton, Washington, 
when we just happened to meet a Compton representa- 
tive. Immediately we caught fire. 

As teachers we knew the need of such a work as C. P. E. 
Parents had many times asked us what they could do to 
help their children, and when we saw the new pictured 
encyclopedia, we found the answer. Then we both wanted 
to travel, and naturally to make more money. We are doing 
that, and rendering a big service at the same time. 


Enid and Edna Grebe 














Margaret Snell 
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The Grebe Si 


SPEND A PROFITABLE SUMMER 


An Opportunity to Do a Worthwhile Work « 


HAT are you going to do this 

summer? You would like to 

work, wouldn’t you, if you 
could find something congenial that 
would take you away from home 
where you would meet new people, 
visit new parts of the country, do 
something worth while, and earn a 
good income? 


Compton’s Pictured a 
offers you that opportunity. py- 
righted for the first time in March 
1922, it has won an immediate, 
nation-wide, enthusiastic, acceptance 
from educators, teachers, and par- 
ents. Built in its entirety since the 
Peace Conference by competent 
American educators at a final cost of 
over half a million dollars, it stands 
undisputed today as the connecting 
link between the new school and the 
child of the new age. Backed by a 
broad advertising campaign it has 
already set new selling records in this 
country and England. Parents every- 
where say it is just what they have 
always needed to interest, instruct, 
and develop their children. 

William B. Owen, President of the N. E. A., 
says: 


“I wish every home in America where children 
are growing up might have a set to help them 
in their education.” 


Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers’ College 
in an unusual letter says: 


“They were being read by my sons before 
they were in the house. The boys have returned 
again and again to them.” 


Professor J. W. Searson of ] 


wrote: Co 


“You have produced the most out- “C 
slanding educational contribution pec 
yet published in the way of effective for 
helps for home and school.” 


The letter reproduced below was written 
when he learned that she had taken a po 


bor 
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THE STATE UNIVERS 
1OWA CIT’ 
OGPeatyEnt OF PHL OSE 


Mre. Prancis W. Davis, 
112 South Clinton Street, 
Iowa City, Iowa, 


My dear Mrs. Davis: 


I am glad you are going to 
Encyclopedia. You have a right to 
enterprise because of the hith quali 
selling. This fact should give you 
ment in calling the attention of you 
to the set. 


We find it to be the most u 
the encyclopedias in our home. I k 
tors, personally, who were working a 
@ copy as soon as the work appenred, 
be of first quality. It is even bet 
We are developing the Compton habit 
want to look up any topics, for we a 
not only accurate information, but a 
always extremely attractive. 


A convincing evidence of th 
I not infrequently find my healthy m 
in a big chair reading some article 
in preference to reading his boy's m 
or enjoying a romp in the yard with 
set is equally good for cld and youn 
selling it. 


yours sincere 


EDS: LH 
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vy of the many teachers 


0d with Compton’s 





The Grebe Sisters 


Lillian Sullivan 


{MER TRAVELING WITH C. P. E. 


Work and Earn an Unusual Financial Return 


son of Dr. W. C. Bagley of Teachers’ 
College said in a recent letter: 

ost oul- “Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 

ribulion pedia constitutes an object-lesson 

effective for a who teach, write, or make 
books.” 


y was written by Prof. Starbuck to Mrs. Davis 
ad taken a position with F. E. Compton & Co. 


- 





" STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
IOWA CIT¥ 
ryEnT OF PHILOSOPHY AND PEYCHOLOGY 


Hovember 29, 1922 


2 are going to sell Compton's Pictured 

ave a right to feel very happy in that 

the high quality of the work you are 
should give you a great deal of encourage- 
ttention of your prospective purchasers 


o be the most used and the best liked of 
our home, I knew several of the contrite 
were working at it, and hastened to tuy 
work appeared, because I knew it had to 

It is even better than I had expected. 
Compton habit in our household when we 
opics, for we are learning that we find 
ormation, but a presentation that is 
active. 


evidence of the value of the work is that 
nd my healthy minded lad of ten, curled up 
g some article from Compton's Encyclopedia 
ing his boy's magazines, or a story book, 
_ the yard with the neighbor children. The 
‘or cld 8nd young. I wish you success in 


Yours Sincerely, 


Professor of Philosophy, 
State University of Iowa. 





Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
produced and distributed by an old 
well-established, responsible Com- 
pany with thirty years of experience, 
offers an entirely new field of work 
to teachers who are interested in in- 
creasing their educational usefulness 
while increasing their earning power. 
It is attracting school men and women 
who never before thought of selling 
anything. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, War President 
of the N. E. A. and four times State Superin- 
tendent of Colorado, was a member of our 


sales force from the time C. P. E. was launched 
until she was re-elected State Superintendent. 


Mr. Carroll G. Pearse has just resigned his 
ition as President of the Milwaukee State 
ormal School to join our sales force. 


We are showing you on this page a few of 


. the many teachers who have made good with 


Compton’s. These teachers were not born 
saleswomen; they were just ambitious women 
who were not satisfied to a vacation in 
idleness. Assisted by careful, practical training 
they made good in the field of educational 
salesmanship. 


All beginners are given a small salary to 
start and an opportunity to earn an unusual 
financial return. 


If this interests you and you are a progres- 
sive teacher, principal; or superintendent 
between the ages of 25 and 40, with normal 
school or college training, we’ll be glad to con- 
sider you for work if you can give us your 
entire vacation, and to give you full particu- 
lars of how we will help you make good. 


Please give full details concerning age, 
education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Department P. E. 


F. E. Compton & Company 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 









Zella Piper 


eS a 








Letters to You 


“ATTENTION TEACHERS” was the heading of an 
advertisement in a St. Louis paper than attracted my atten- 
tion. I had never thought of selling anything, and had 
always carried in my mind a dreadful picture oféall sales 
work, but the Compton work interested me, and I decided 
to try it for a vacation. What a revelation! I never realized 
how very little I knew about folks until I began talking to 
them about their children. Mothers were so interested and 
so happy to have someone with whom they could talk about 
their many problems that I felt inspired. 

I have made more money since I joined the Compton 
family than I had ever made in my life. I have been able to 
pay off an indebtedness which had seemed hopeless, and 
best of all I am happy, and see a very bright future ahead 


of me today. * « * Birdie Haile Cole 


Two years ago this Spring I was wondering what I could 
do during the vacation when I read a Compton ad. I did 
well that first summer, and when my school closed last 
Spring I definitely resigned and rejoined the Compton force 
for permanent work. I am making more money than I could 
ever make in the schoolroom, and the work is much more 
interesting and enjoyable. I am averaging now around 
$75.00 per week, and know that I am going to do better 
before the year is over. Grace Patton 

* * *& 

I was just aching for a chance to test my wings when a 
friend told me about the House of Compton. It seemed too 
good to be true—an opportunity to travel, to make money 
and to do a big, worth-while work. 

Since than I have been a member of the Compton family, 
and have prospered and grown with them. I have traveled 
in every section of the U. S. A. from North to South and 
East to West. One year I earned $6000.00, and averaging 
up the last five years I find that I have averaged more than 
$4000.00 per year, but when I think of the mothers I have 
talked to, and the children I have helped, I realize that that 
means more to me than the returns I have received for 


my work. ~~ ee Zella Piper 


Messages from other teachers appear in the April issues of 
Normal Instructor and the Journal of the N. E. A. 
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“And on the ships at sea”’ 


First Aid for 


a Rainy Day 


Anna Eliza Sample, Pennsylvania 
(Book rights reserved) 


LAYS for rainy days are sometimes a problem for the 
busy teacher. A rainy day means more or less of a 
tax upon the teacher’s resourcefulness. She knows 

the pupils need very little stimulation as a rainy or stormy 
period causes a great deal of restlessness and activity. 
The wise teacher knows she must regulate and guide this 
over-activity in order to keep everyone happy and busy. 
Try these games the next time the barometer inside or 
outside the schoolroom indicates a disturbance. 


Word Race 


This game can be used for drill of difficult words or 
number combinations. 

Materials — cards with words or number combinations. 
One card for each row. 

First child in each row, at a signal, takes card, looks at 
it, pronounces the word or combination, and quickly passes 
it over his head to the child sitting behind him. The last 
child in the row, as soon as he receives the card and pro- 
nounces the word, runs and places it upon the blackboard 
rail. The first row getting the card to the board wins. 

Play the game again, and give out different cards to vary 


the drill. Also have the last child in each row change seats 


with the first child in his row. 


Hunt the Words 


Place a row of chairs along the front of the room. Ti€ 
to each chair a card containing a word. Choose words 
needing drill. 

Choose a child who can read all of the words to come to 
the front of the room. This child chooses two children to 
race and hunt the words. They stand at the back of the 
room, or an equal distance from the chairs. 

The leader calls one of the words. The two children race 
for the chair. If they both get to the same chair, one can 
sit on it and the other stand behind it. Ifa child goes to 
the wrong word, he returns to his desk. 

The game continues until all the chairs are filled. The 
words can be written on the board, if chairs are not available. 


The Caged Animals 


Make a row of cages about the room. Place two kinder- 
garten chairs seat to seat, to form a cage. Tie a card con- 
taining the name of an animal upon each cage. Use words 
found in the reader, as, sheep, bear, dog, rabbit, elephant, 
camel, lion, pony, giraffe, or any animal words needing drill. 

A child is chosen for zoo or.circus manager. He chooses 
two children to race for the right cage when he calls a name. 

The one arriving first can enter the cage and imitate the 
animal. Two animals can stay in the same cage, if both 
reach there at the same time. 

After all the cages have been filled, the circus manager 


invites the class to come to the circus or zoo to see them. 
Several slow pupils can be asked to name the animals as 
they pass the cages. 


Birdie in a Cage 


The above game can be changed to a bird game and is 
suitable for a spring game. 

Names of birds are fastened to the bird cages or nests. 
Use such words as bluebird, robin, redbird, wren, wood- 
pecker, oriole, or any other bird found in the reader. 

The two children chosen fly about the room and -hunt 
for their nest or cage. The one arriving at the right nest or 
cage enters and plays he is a bird. The pupils visit the 
cages and read the names. The birds can sing a song for 
the children. Then open the cages and allow the birds 
to fly away. Do this in order to give the child the humane 
idea of freedom for the birds. 


The Three Crows 


There were three crows sat on a tree, 
Billy, McGee, McGaw. 

There were three crows sat on a tree, 

And they were black as crows could be 

And they all flapped their wings and cried 
Caw! caw! caw! 


Three children are chosen for crows. Then each crow 
chooses a child. The first crow chooses Billy, second crow 
chooses MeGee, third crow McGaw. The children chosen 
by the crows sit at their desks. Each crow flies to the front 
of the room and sits, bird fashion, on a chair or bench. 

The class sing or say, “There were three crows sat on a 
tree— ” The crows quickly reply, in turn, “Billy, McGee, 
McGaw.” 

The class goes on with the rhyme. At the words, 
“flapped their wings,” the crows flap theiriarms for wings. 
and call very loudly, “Caw, caw, caw.” They immediately 
fly from the tree towards Billy, McGee and McGaw, each,. 
crow flying towards the one he had chosen. 

The three players run as soon as the crows come toward 
them, and try to get back to their desks before caught. 
If caught, they take the places of the crows, and the crows. 
return to their desks. The crow failing to catch his child, 
returns to the tree and continues playing with the new 
crows. 


The Duck Pond 


Of course, all the children want to play in the rain. 
Ducks like the rain. Announce to the class all the big 
ducks (boys) can go and invite all the little ducks (girls) 
to go for a swim. 

The big ducks fly out of their home (desks), and waddle 
around the room to the little duck’s home. Each duck 
taps on the door (desk) with his bill (fingers), and says,. 
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“Tt rains on bush and tree; 
It rains on the umbrellas here.” 


“Quack, quack.” The little duck replies, “Quack, quack,” 
and flies out to her home. 

When all the partners are chosen, the ducks hurry, two 
by two, about the room to the duck pond (a circle drawn 
upon the floor). Each duck takes his partner and says, 
“Quack, quack,’”’ very loudly, and jumps into the pond. 

There is much loud quacking and swimming about. 
Suddenly, when the noise is at its height, the ducks hear a 
bell ringing. They become frightened and quickly waddle 
home. All the frightened ducks hide their heads under 
their wings (heads hidden on the desks), and quiet is soon 


* restored. 


The following quiet game can then be played. 


Quiet Game to Develop Sense of Sound 


Two children are chosen, one for a duck, the other for a 
goose. The duck goes to the duck pond and hides his head. 

The remainder of the class are ducks and keep their 
heads hidden on the desks until the game is over. 

While the duck is hiding, the goose softly walks to a 
duck and taps with his bill upon the duck’s door (desk). 
Then the goose hurries to the duck pond and says, “S-s-s.” 

This is the signal for the duck. He springs out of the 
pond and hurries to wards the ducks. When he gets directly 
in fron t of the first line of desks, he sees all the heads are 
hidden. Then the goose says, “S-s-s.” 

This is the signal for the child who had been chosen. 
He replies, with his face hidden, “Quack, quack, quack.” 

The duck who was in the pond is allowed three guesses 
to name the child or duck who said, “Quack.” 

If he guesses correctly, he takes his seat, if not, he must 
go to the duck pond and stay there until the play period 
for the game is over. Other players are chosen and the 
game continues. 

This game is excellent for ear-training and sound recogni- 
tion. It is valuable for co-operative and team-work play, 
since its success depends upon the quiet, hidden attitude 
of the whole class and the response to signals by the players. 


The Umbrella Game 
(Activivity Games) 


It is often more desirable for the whole class to play a 
game than for a few to play and the remainder look on. 
This game is well adapted for the participation of the 
entire class. 

Two leaders are chosen, one for the boys and one for the 
girls. They suggest the activity to be used. The boys 


stand in a row on one side of the room and the girls on the 
other side. 
The music for the game is the melody or tune of “The 
Muffin Man.” 
The girls sing: 
O, have you seen the Umbrella boys, 
Umbrella boys, Umbrella boys? 


O, have you seen the Umbrella boys, 
A-walking down the street? 


The boys answer and skip to the girls: 


O, we are the Umbrella boys, 
Umbrella boys, Umbrella boys. 
We skip and skip so very straight, 
And think the rain is great! 


They stand before the girls and ask: 


O, will you be an Umbrella girl, 

Umbrella girl, Umbrella girl? 

O, will you be an Umbrella girl 
A-skipping down the street? 


The girls answer, and all skip two by two, or singly. 


O, yes, we’ll be Umbrella girls, 

Umbrella girls, Umbrella girls, 

O, yes, we’ll be Umbrella girls, 
A-skipping down the street. 


After they have skipped about the room, the boys and 
girls stop at their places. 

The leader for the girls then decides the activity and the 
girls sing, ““O have you seen the Umbrella boys,” etc. 

Activities suggested are hopping, marching, walking, 
jumping, running, skating, sliding, etc. 


Greens 
Don’t you know, you bright-eyed children, 


Greens are very good for you? 
Dandelions, coltsfoot, spinach, 

And fresh, crispy lettuce, too. 
Dandelions are a tonic, 

I have heard the doctors tell 
That they have a lot of iron; 

Iron keeps you strong and well. 





Health Poster — June WILLIAMS 








Ideas to Try .<--- > 


A “Picture Show” 


Jennie A. Berry, New Jersey 


For giving variation in the dramatization work, I have 


found my “picture show” both useful and interesting. ~~ 


I secured a large black picture frame. Across the back 
I stretched a thin piece of white lawn. I fastened this 
securely to the sides with small tacks. 

The children brought some pieces of wood from which 
they made holders for each side of the frame, so that it 
would stand upright upon our number table. 

From stiff black paper we made free-hand cuttings of 
the elephant, owl and monkey and also of some forest 
scenery for our background. This last we pinned securely 
to the muslin with small pins. We selected the best cutting 
of each animal and to the sides of each fastened. a long strip 
of cardboard, so that we could handle them easily. We 
placed the frame on the table before a window and our 
materials for the first shadow play (“Grand Tusk and 
Nimble’’) were ready. 

Before the performance took place, however, the children 
all tried to see who could dramatize the parts most suc- 
cessfully as the best were to be chosen for the Shadow 
Play. 

We have since dramatized many plays in this way, 
and have tound them very interesting. We have cor- 
related this work with the music, too, for what would a 
moving picture performance be without music! 





Morning Talks— Kindness 
Elizabeth Miller, Rhode Island 


Lessons in kindness may form part of the opening 
exercises. 

Sir Harry Lauder says, “A kind word is music. When 
you say something kind, a man or woman never forgets it. 
Kind words are the music of the world.” 

Isn’t it possible to make kindness a life habit, so that it 
will be just as natural for a child to be kind as it is for 
a thrush to sing? 


they will 
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If our pupils are “started right” every morning, I’m sure ~ 


Scatter seeds of kindness .~— 
As they pass along the way. 


Print the word “Kindness” in large letters on the front 


blackboard, where it may be seen at any and all times 
during school hours. 


Morning Talks 


Monday,— Kindness to Your Family. 
Tuesday — Kindness to Your Schoolmates. 
Wednesday — Kindness to the Sick. 
Thursday,;— Kindness to the Poor, 

Friday — Kindness to Animals. 


Have the following for a closing song: 





Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 

Make our earth an Eden 
Like the heaven above. 


The following quotations may be written on the board 


and learned: 


Whoever you are, be noble, 
Whatever you do, do well, 
Whenever you speak, speak kindly, 


Give joy wherever you dwell.—Ruskin 


“Be not false, unkind, or cruel, 
Banish evil words and strife, 
Thus shall each day be a jewel 
Strung upon thy thread of life.” 


The following subjects may be taken up in the same way: 


Cheerfulness 
Truth 
Honesty 
Promptness 
Neatness 
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Spring Gardening on the 
Sand-table 


Anne M. Halladay, Colorado 


NE of the most delightful projects that I ever carried 
out on my sand-table was the spring garden. Ona 
usual-sized sand-table we divided off four equal sized 

beds by making tiny pebble paths between, according to 
plan here show:. We numbered the beds 1, 2, 3 aid 4. 
A talk on planning the garden followed, the children sug- 
gesting what we should need to have a pretty garden. 
All suggestions were written in a list upon the board for 
future reference. Needless to say, some of them later had 
to be eliminated with policy. 

In our next discussion, we took up Bed No. 1, which we 
called our Preparation Bed. How to prepare a garden for 
the seed and what we should need to do so, were now 
taken up and a new list was put beside the old. The 
next thing to do, of course, was to produce the necessities. 
This gave us delightful busy work, and soon enthusiastic 
little fingers had traced and cut them from patterns here 
shown. After we had cleaned, spaded, and raked Bed No. 
1, and made it ready for the seeding, we placed the paper 
spades, rakes, and wheelbarrows therein. 

Now we discussed Bed No. 2, in the same manner 
bringing ia the necessity for straight rows, the proper plaat- 
ing of seeds, and the marking with stakes, so that we would 
know where we had planted certain things. 

With Bed No. 3, representing the care of the garden, 
came the discussion of watering, hoeing, and spraying, and 
we cut figures of little sprouting plants and placed them in 
rows. A paper watering can, hoe, sprayer, etc., were also 
placed in this bed. 

Finally, in Bed No. 4, the flowers in full bloom appear, 
and the pleasure manifested could be no greater were they 
real. Here, also, I brought in the value of birds in the 
garden, and we placed little bird houses mounted on sticks 
about the garden, and to give the whole thing a finish, 
we cut a tiny paper trellis all across the back. At its 
completion, I felt that much of real garden knowledge and 
enthusiasm had been imparted. One year we carried the 
idea into our language work’ with satisfying results. 

















Ideas for the Second Grade 


Lillian Lee Hudson, Kentucky 
I Language 
1 From old magazines cut as many pages of paper dolls 


as there are children in the class. 
For spelling teach these words: 


paper dolls dresses 
cut pretty coats 
out They hats 


Then for seat work give each girl a half sheet of tablet 
paper and a page of paper dolls. Tell them to cut out the 
dolls and write a story about them. The following are 
some stories obtained from my II-B Class. 


I cut 5 paper dolls out. 
They are walking down the street. 


I cut 13 paper dolls out. They are pretty. They have 
pretty coats. 


I cut 8 dolls. They are pretty. 


I cut five paper dolls. They go to church on Sunday. 
They are holding hands. They are coming to church. 


2 Cut patterns out of cardboard of cats, dogs,-pigs,. 
rabbits or any animals. Write name of each animal on it. 
Give each child in the group one of each animal; let the 
group go to the blackboard and trace their animals and then 
write the name under each. 


II Number 


1 Use printing press and tag board. Make enough 
cards like the following for one group of children. Use 
one and two combinations, or any combinations desired. 


Two and three are 
Five and four are———. 
Nine and three are 
Two and two are 
Four and six are 
Six and three are 
Nine and four are 
Three and three are 
Six and two are 
Eight and two are 





























Also give each child an envelope containing the answers 
to be laid on the lines. 

After the children have had these several weeks, using 
pegs, if necessary, to find correct answers, give them the 
cards only and let the children copy on paper and write the 
answer. 

2 Use printing press and tag board. Make as many 
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cards like the following as there are children in the group. 
Cut up each card and put in an envelope. Give the 
envelopes to the children; let them arrange to match one 
large card which is hung up before them. After several 
days, remove the card and let them arrange from memory. 
This is principally to teach the children the Roman 


mumerals, 
1 one 1 5 five V 9 nine IX 
2 two II 6 six’ ~VI 10 ten x 
3 three IIT 7 seven VII 11 eleven XI 
4 four IV 8 eight VIII 12 twelve XII 
2 


Use printing press and tag board. Cut tag board 
into 1” x 2” sizes for the examples, and 1” x 1” for the 
answers. After teaching one and two combinations, give 
children an envelope containing examples and answers. 
Also give each a few pegs so that they may find out the 
answers if they do not know them. 
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III Drawing 


Carpet or oilcloth pattern. 

Give each child a rule and piece of drawing paper 6’ x 9”. 
Tell them to divide the paper into one-inch squares. 
Then let them cut flower patterns out of small pieces of 
paper 1” x 1’. Let each child use the best pattern he 
cut, and trace in every square or every other square. 
Then let the children use their paints and put a light 
wash over all the paper for the background, preferably 
green. When paper is dry let them use their crayons to 
color the flowers. My II-B Class made some very pretty 
patterns. They liked the work so much they begged me 
to let them make the second one. To obtain best results 
it is better to give this as a drawing lesson first. Then 
let the children make a second one for seat work. 
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A Spring Party 
Blanche Monroe Gaddy, Nebraska 


In April one of my little girl pupils in my kindergarten 
class was to leave, to go to another town to enter school. 

We decided to have a farewell party for her and also to 
entertain the fathers and mothers. We combined the two. 

The children copied the invitations to their parents, 
which read like this: 


Please come to our party on Friday at two; 
We'll try to entertain you. Please come. 


Do! 

At 2.00 p.m. every mother and a few fathers (I am pleased 
to say) were present. The children sang “Mr. Duck and 
Mr. Turkey,” one of the “Small Songs for Small Singers,” 
and “Once I saw a Little Bird,” a Mother Goose song. 
Then they dramatized “The Three Pigs,” “In the Barn- 
yard,” “The Little Pig,” and “The Snowbird,” all of which 
are found in “The Story Hour,” and “Searson-Martin 
First Readers.” As a closing number, they gave a Spring 
Dance Minuet in costume. Six couples participated, each 
couple being dressed in different colored costumes made of 
crepe paper. The girls wore caps and dresses, and the boys 
white suits with colored caps and ties to match their part- 
ners’ dresses. Their colors were green, violet, red, orange, 
rose and blue. 

Immediately after the dance we placed our little girl 
who was to leave us upon a throne, which I had decorated 
in the colors the dances were wearing. The throne was 
made by decorating a large box, and placing on it a chair. 
Fastened to the chair was a parasol raised. The box was 
covered in green and orange, the chair was in blue, and the 
parasol in rose with blue fringe. All of this part of our 
program came as a complete surprise to the little girl. 
One little girl in the class gave this farewell verse as she 
presented the gifts: 


Dear little Elinor, to McCook you are going away, 
We'll miss you each and every day; 
These little presents we bring to you 
To prove, you see, our love is true. 
And now we sorrowfully have to say, 
Almost as if we were cross, 
“McCook’s gain is our loss.” 


Just afterward, four girls wearing white caps and aprons, 
served fruit salad and cakes. The cakes were iced with the 
same colors as the decorations: green, orange, vielet, red, 
rose and blue. They also served home-made candy, which 
had been furnished by the mothers. 

Fellow teachers, it really was a great success. 





Sand-table and Note-book 


Projects 
(Grades II and III) 


M. T. Pegrum, New Jersey 
Subject 


Literature. 


Topic 
Story of Robinson Crusoe. 


Aim of Project 


a Togive, by means of sand-table construction, and free 
expression in picture making, a sense of reality to the story 
of Robinson Crusoe. 

b To show the pupils how Robinson Crusoe, being 
superior to the conditions which confronted him, was able 
to make a home and maintain life on an island far removed 
from, himan habitation. 
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Patterns for May Baskets (See page 256) 
Method 1 Island — made of sand. 


a To construct, on the sand-table, a miniature repre- 
sentation of the island and home of Robinson Crusoe and 
to represent by pictures the different phases of his life upon 
that island. 

6 To combine these pictures, with a written description 
of each one, into booklet form. 


The story was read in parts by the teacher and individual 
pupils. Then each particular situation was discussed and 
illustrated by free-hand sketches, i.e.: 


The shipwreck. 

First night spent on the island. 

Transporting articles from ship to island by means 
of a raft. 

View of Robinson Crusoe’s new home surrounded by 
stockade. 

Making the boat. 

Making new clothes. 

The footprint in the sand. 

The coming of “Friday.” 

The savages. 

The English ship. 


OOOH wee woe 


—_ 


All the members of the class contributed to the construc- 
tion of the island and home of Robinson Crusoe. 

Materials used in the construction of the house, stockade, 
trees, etc., were collected by the pupils. 





2 House — made of pasteboard box, covered with small 
wood slats. Thatched roof of raffia. 


3 Cliff and cave — made of rocks. 


4 Stockade — made of goldenrod stalks, cut to the 
desired length. 


5 Robinson Crusoe, cat and dog — made of clay and 
colored. 


6 Palm trees—trunks, made of sticks and colored 
brown; leaves, made of green tissue paper. 


7 Post with cross piece, for recording date of arrival 
and length of time spent on the island, made of wood, 


8 Floor of sand-table surrounding the island, colored blue 
to represent water. 


Correlation 


Literature — Basis of study. 

Geography — In order to give the proper background to 
the story, emphasis was given to the geographical 
feature of that part of the world. 

Drawing — Manual Training — The making of free-hand 
sketches and sand-table construction. 

Composition — Spelling — The writing of descriptive 
matter for booklets. 

. Arithmetic — The recording of the days and weeks as 
they passed, and the computing of the length of time 
Robinson Crusoe lived on the island, 

Reading — The entire problem served as a motive for 
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Watering the Child Garden 


An April Project 


Annebelle R. Bucknam, Maine 


At last young om ever frail and fair, 
Wooed by her playmate with the golden hair, 
Chased to the margin of receding floods 
O’er the soft meadows starred with opening buds. 
In tears and blushes sighs herself away, 
And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of May. 
—O. W. Holmes 


April is generally supposed to be the rainy month. 
But if the rain does not fall bountifully, we must help 
“Carry it around.” 


When all the roads are white with dust, 
And thirsty flowers complain, 

Our little lassie cries, “‘I must 
Go carry ’round the rain.” 


As up and down the garden plots 
With busy feet she treads, 

The pansies and forget-me-nots 
Lift up their drooping heads. 


She waters all the lilies tall, 
e t mignonette, 
The hollyhocks beside the wall — 
Not one does she forget. 


What wonder that her garden grows 
And blooms, and blooms again, 
When every grateful blossom knows 
Who “carries” ’round the rain! 


Talk of seeds, gardens, sun and rain. If possible, have a - 


garden plot for the children to care for. 
flower seeds in a window box. 
caring for them. 
Allow the children to help select the seeds and bulbs. 
Seed catalogues are really very interesting. Innumerable 
number, language, drawing, cutting and coloring lessons 
may be the outgrowth of the study of the seed catalogues. 
Then, after the seeds arrive, the planting “ceremony” 
takes place. The children watch eagerly for the first 
appearance of the tiny plants. 
Teach: 
In the bright, glad springtime, Betty, Lou and Ned 
Plant the tiny seedlets in their garden bed. 


With the earth they’re covered, watered every day, 
Till these little seedlets grow to flowers gay. 


Other seeds these children, Betty, Ned, and Lou, 

Plant in spring and summer, fall and winter, too. 
Flowers of love and gladness from these seedlets grow — 
Seeds of helpful kindness, which every child may sow. 


A number of children are chosen to represent flowers. 
They go to sleep in an imaginary flower bed. They 


At least plant 
The children take turns 
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awaken and bloom after they are watered and cared for, 
while the children sing: 


To the great brown house where the flowers dwell, 
Came the rain with its tap, tap, tap. 

And it whispered, “‘ Violet, snowdrop, rose, 

Your pretty eyes you must now unclose, 

From your long, long wintry nap,” 

Said the rain, with its tap, tap, tap. 


From the doors they peeped with a timid grace, 
Just to answer this tap, tap, tap. 

Miss Snowdrop curtsied a sweet “ Good-day,” 
Then all came nodding their heads so gay, 

And they said, ‘“‘We’ve had our nap, 

Thank you, rain, for your tap, tap, tap.” 


One child waters the flowers, and others are chosen 
to take away the weeds, while the children sing: 


The sun, the wind, the warm sweet showers, 
Have nurtured roots and seeds; 

The garden’s full of fruits and flowers — 
Who’ll war upon the weeds? 


The weeds that hide the struggling beans 
And all the violets vex, 

Let’s get down on our hands and knees, 
And pull them up by pecks. 


Then how the happy plants will thrive, 
Their thanks in beauty showing! 

O, it is good to be alive! 
And keep the garden growing. 


At last the child flowers are gathered and placed in a 


bouquet to gladden all. 


The children imitate the falling rain as all sing or repeat: 


Dripping, dropping, never stopping, 
in, rain, rain! 

Running down the window-pane. 

Little children want to play; 

Slipping, sliding, ever gliding, 

Won’t you please to go away? 


Dropping, dripping, ever slipping, 
Rain, rain, rain! 
Who has bid you come again? 
Don’t you hear the children say, 
Dropping, dripping, ever slipping, 
“Come again another day.” 


The necessity for the rain as well as the sun to make the 
gardens flourish is emphasized by this, which is also easily 
understood by the smallest of the children: 


Patter-pat, patter-pat, 
What a gentle sound is that! 
Patter-pat, patter-pat, 

Hear the rain drops tap! 


Now the grass and flowers will be 
Fresh and bright for us to see! 
Patter-pat, patter-pat, 

Hear the raindrops tap! 





Carrying "Round the Rain 
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Plan a little garden for the sand-table. If it is not 
possible to have real soil and a “really cruly” garden 
there, make a paper one. 

The boys make little pasteboard or clay rakes, hoes and 
shovels. 

The girls make little markers with the names of the 
different imaginary seeds to be planted. 

They use their originality in planning these. 


Then all arrange and “plant” the garden. A box farm- 
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house aad another for a barn may be used and thus the 
farm will be complete. 

Teach the value of the correct arrangement of the 
garden beds, the shrubs, the borders, etc. The children 
cut out and color pasteboard plants with crepe paper flowers, 
and place them in the flower beds. 

When finished, the effect is really quite like a regular 
garden. The children will suggest changes and additions 
if you will only give them the chance. 





Old English Singing Game 


(Collected and arranged by Cecil J. Sharp) 
Bertha L. Swope, Ohio 


66 . : ” 
Poor Mary Sits A-Weeping 
(A Circle Game) 
This English game is one which is greatly enjoyed by 
children in the first three grades. 
All the players, except one, join hands and form a ring. 
The odd player, “Mary,” kneels down in the center of 


the circle, covers her face with her hands and remains in 


this position during the singing of the first two stanzas. 
(Illustration No. I.) 


VERSE I 


The players in the ring move slowly around, clockwise, 
and sing the lines of Verse I. 






Ma -ry sits a- weep- a- 
weep-ing for a lov er, a 


} Poor 


weep - ing, 


lov - er, On. a 









weep~ing for, Pray 


tell me what you’re weep - ing for, 
choose one, Pray 


stand you up and choose one, 


weep - 
lov - 


On a bright and summer's day. 2 Pray tell me what you're weep-ing for, You're weeping for, you're 
bright and sum~mer’s day. 4 Pray stand you up and 


VERSE II 
Sung by the ring as in first stanza. 


VERSE III 


Mary, still kneeling, uncovers her face and sings the 
third stanza. The rest of the players continue moving 
slowly round as before. 


VERSE IV 


This stanza is sung by the ring. Mary stands up, bows 


to one of the players in the ring (Illustration No. II), thus 
choosing him for her “lover.” 


VERSE V 


This stanza is sung by the players in the ring, whlie 
skipping around. 
















ing, a- 
er, a 


sits a- 
for a 


weep- _ ing, 
lov - er, 


Ma -ry 
I’m weep - ing 


choose one, And choose one, and 


One a 
On a 


bright and sum-mer’s day. 3 I'm day 


bright and sum - mer’s 





5 Now you're mar- 


ried, you must be 


‘good, And 


make your hus - band 


chop the wood; 





Chop it thin and bring t in 


kiss 


ver - ver again, 
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THE STORY TELLER’S PAGE 


Dandy Danny 
Annie Locke MacKinnon, Ohio 


E was only eight months old. All winter he had 
taken care of the Kind Man’s Tree, tap, tap, tapping 
with his busy little bill. “Chwick! Chwick!” he 

would call briskly, and he did not leave a beetle, an ant, 
or a grub anywhere about the bark. But now Danny knew 
it was spring. Of course he did, for that very morning he 
had asked the Meadow Lark, “Why is the uir so soft 
and warm?” 

And the Meadow Lark had whistled and whistled 
joyfully, “Spring is here! Spring is here!” 

“Who are the tall yellow soldiers guarding the graveled 
pathway?” he called to the Bobolink. 


“Daffodils, daffodils! Chwee, chwick, cheer, 
Spring is here, Spring is here, cheer, cheer, cheer!” 


giggled the Bobolink, as he swung and swayed on a black- 
berry briar. 

So Danny cleaned the white bars on his tail feathers, 
curled up his nice white moustache, brightened up the tuft 
of red feathers in his black cap, and sallied forth, his fortune 
for to seek. With a flutter of joy, he clamped his toes 
into the rough bark of a hollow stump, braced himself 
with his stiff tail feathers, and throwing back his head, 
he sent a message down the breeze — for a wife. This is 
the way it sounded on the hollow stump: 

“Drum, drrrum, drrrrum, drrrrreeeeerrrrrummm, drrrrrr- 
rrrrrummm!” 

This is the way it looked in Nature’s newspaper, The 
Summer Times, marked out by a line of golden sunshine: 


I’m a Hummer 
Of a Drummer, 
Come and be my wife this summer! 
In this tree 
There will be 
A lovely home for you and me! 


He drummed and drummed, but no Lady Downy came. 
“What shall I do?” he sighed; and a mocking voice 
called from the fence post near by, “Keep it up, keep it up, 
keep it up! Yocker, yocker, yocker!” and a jolly young 
Flicker flew laughingly away to a tall tree-top. 

So Danny drummed again for an hour. Would some 
fair one hear and answer? Of course she would hear it! 
How could she help it, when she had been watching this 
same Dandy Danny all of yesterday from her shelter among 
the leaves, waiting — hoping — that he would call her! 
So she came, slipping around a corner of the atmosphere 
and, perching on a fence-post, where he couldn’t help but 
see her, she turned her back on him and deliberately winked 
at a dragon-fly as he zigzagged past her. 

To say that Dandy was startled, was putting it mildly. 
Here was the very little mate he wanted, dainty and 
jaunty, but she wouldn’t even look at him. So he called 
very timidly and coaxingly, “Pink, peek, pink, peek, pink, 

eek!” 
" Now Dainty Downy could have listened unmoved to his 
drumming, but when he sent this loving call to her, she 
gave up at once and flew to where he was clinging to the 
old stump. Joyfully he drummed again and again, sending 
his message of triumph to all of his feathered friends. 

“Dainty Lady,” said Danny, “the Kind Man who lives 
in the Big House will let us build our nest in this tree, 
if we kill two hundred grubs a month for him.” 

Dainty thought that very reasonable, so Danny began 
to chip out a nest. He worked until his neck ached, then 
flying to the stump, he called twice, “Kit-a-rick, Kit-a- 
rick!” Dainty came at once and, taking his place, did a 


little drilling also. So they worked, day after day, until 
their nest was done. 

“Now,” said Dainty, “we will have a nice apple-worm 
tart for dinner.” So she went tap-tap-tapping around 
their Home Tree, and whenever a worm turned over, she 
heard it, and then it was all over with that particular worm. 
Dainty drilled straight to him, so quickly that he didn’t 
have time to get his rings all on, before — biff! — Dainty’s 
long, barbed tongue had speared him as neatly as if he 
were the whale and she the harpoon. 

The next day, while working at the Kind Man’s Tree, 
Dainty found a funny little house of silk and leaves. 

“Who is running the silk department?” she called to 
Danny. 

“T don’t know,” said Danny. “I’ll call Cousin Hairy 
Harry, and while he is over here he can loosen that obstinate 
bit of bark up there in the Sky Parlor.” So Danny rapped 
seven times sharply with his bill on the hollow stump 
telegraph, and in a few minutes his cousin Hairy Harry 
came flying over. 

“What’s up?” asked Hairy Harry. 

“First,” said Danny, “we want you to loosen up some 
tough bark, and then we want to know what this little 
silk shop is doing up here.” 

Hairy Harry’s eyes fairly danced as he caught sight of 
the shop in question. ‘That is my favorite food,” he said, 
“the cocoon of the cecropia moth. Just watch me!” 
And he tore open the silk house and ate up the sleepy worm 
within. ‘Now where is your tough bark?” he questioned, 
smacking his bill. 

Flying to the Sky Parlor, Danny showed him where 
he had been working, but had been unable to make any 
impression upon the bark. 

“That’s easy,” said Hairy Harry, and he drilled from 
this side and then from that side, slanting always toward 
— and in a minute he could tear off pieces of the 

ark. 

“Well, well,” said Rusty Robin, who was watching 
near by, “I often wondered why your bill was so much 
longer and heavier than Danny’s. Now I know. But 
I should think you would get your eyes and nose full of 
sawdust.” 

“No, indeed,” said Hairy Harry. “All those stiff hairs 
at the base of my bill will take care of that. No dirt can 
get through them. Anything more I can do for you?” 
he asked of Danny. “All right. Don’t mention it. 
Come on, Rusty, let’s go over to the Green Grove for 
Green Grubs.” 

One day, Dainty and Danny were very happy, for there 
in their nest were three little baby Downies, and they named 
them — Dimple, Dumpling, and Danny the Second! My! 
but they were hungry babies! Dainty never looked at 
them but their mouths were open, clamoring, “More, 
more, more!” 

On a lovely May morning, Dainty coaxed the babies 
to the door, and out upon the trunk of the tree, where they 
clung, looking at the big world. They saw the Apple Tree, 
in her pink sun-bonnet, and the Yellow Tulips marching 
down the graveled pathway. They nearly fell from the 
tree when a Brown Bumble Bee sailed close to them and 
sang in their ears, “Zum! Zum! Zum!” However, they 
loved all of these out-of-door friends, but they did not love 
the Gray Cat. They did not like the glint in his gray-green 
eyes. But they grew fat and healthy and happy, and went 
out into the world to shift for themselves, and the Gray Cat 
did not get them. 

When the cold North Wind came whirling around their 
home, Dainty Downy went on a long visit, and Danny 
stayed at home. He cleaned out all of the apple-worms, 
web-worms, caterpillars, borers and sawyers in the Apple 
Tree, and the Kind Man put suet on the tree for him to 
eat through the cold weather. 





ge PRR, 
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Was Danny lonely? He was too busy to be lonely, 
and he knew that when spring came smiling over the world, 
with her bluebirds and her flowers, he would again drum 
his love-call: 

I’m a Hummer 
Of a Drummer, 
Come and be my wife this summer! 
In this tree 
There will be 
A lovely home for you and me! 


And his Dainty Downy would come winging back to 
him once more. 


An Arbor Day Story 


How Mother Nature Gave the 
Trees Their Wish 


Julia Mills, Ohio 


ONG ago, when the world was new and everything was 
fresh and green, all the trees met in a large forest, to 
see if they could not improve matters. Every kind 

of a tree was present: the oak, the maple, the elm, the 
birch, the hickory, the pine; in fact, so many I could never 
name them all. 

The big oak was chairman. He arose to the occasion 
and addressed the trees. “Fellow trees,” he said, “when 
we were made, we were supposed to be perfect, but even 
perfection grows tiresome at times. Now, in the matter 
of color —I am so tired of this green garb that I wear, 
I would give anything to be dressed in red or gold; in fact, 
I would rather wear nothing at all than wear this green 
dress any longer. I think we all feel the same. I will 
appoint a committee of the maple, birch and pine, to go 
to Mother Nature and ask her to give us a different color 
for awhile.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” spoke up the little voice of the pine 
tree, “I think that the trees are very wrong in wishing 
for something different from what they have. I love the 
beautiful green. It rests my eyes to look at it. Not for 
all the other colors in the world would I give up my 
beautiful green dress! Besides, I am too busy sheltering 
the little birds to go away on your errand.” 

“Very well,” answered Chairman Oak. “TI will appoint 
the walnut in your place. It is a good thing that we 
are more progressive or the world would never get any- 
where.” 

Mother Nature was close at hand, and heard every 
word that the trees said. Nodding her great wise head, 
she hurried off to Jack Frost’s house, to get the help of 
big Jack Frost and his little brownies. 

That night, while the trees were asleep and the big 
moon rose in the sky, making everything white and beauti- 
ful, hundreds of little brownies gathered at the edge of the 
forest. They all joined hands, forming a large circle, 
and as they danced they sang: 





The trees of the forest wish to be gay, 
They wish to be gay, they wish to be gay. 
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And so with our paint brushes we are away 
To paint them the colors they’ve wished for to-day. 


Then taking up their little buckets of red and yellow 
and bronze paint, they climbed the great forest trees 
and worked away until every leaf on every tree was gay — 
every one except the little pine tree who wanted to be 
green. 

But when the big red sun came out into the sky, off they 
scampered, and as they ran they sang: 


We’ve painted the trees, for they wished to be gay, 
They wished to be gay, they wished to be gay, 

But they shall be happy for only a day, 

For the north wind will carry their bright leaves away. 


And so it happened that the trees got their wish, but 
they soon found out that they would have been better off 
with their green leaves, for the great north wind loved the 
beautiful red leaves so much that he took them all for his 
own, and the trees were left without a single leaf through 
all the long winter. In the spring, Mother Nature, whose 
heart was kind, gave them all a beautiful new green dress; 
but every autumn, so that the trees would never again 
be ungrateful, she changes their colors to red and gold, 
and the north wind carries them away. 

The little pime tree never loses her green dress. All 
winter long she spread her arms thankfully out to Mother 
Nature, and close to her heart she shelters all the little 
birds of the forest. 





Hard Work 


Dear little woolly clouds wandering by, 
Here on my back midst the daisies I lie, 
Counting you all as you pass in the sky; 
I am the shepherd and you are my sheep. 


If one should linger a little behind, 
Nibbling the grass in the sky, then I find 
Somewhere quite handy, a tiny spring wind; 
He is my sheep dog, and you are my sheep. 


Easier work surely no one could choose, 

For often my eyes to keep open refuse, 

And there, midst the daisies, I easily lose 

Myself, though I’m shepherd — and sometimes my sheep! 





Spring 


Soft falls the sunlight! Spring returns, 
Now tender ferns in woods unfold: 
Now violets lift their scented hoods; 
Now blue and gold the crocus burns. 
Calls Bluetit now the trees among 
His thin, sweet song — his thin, sweet song: 
Soft falls the sualight, pale and clear, 
Now Spring awakens, Spring is here. 
— M. M. Johnson 


The Song of the Pewee 


Andante p 





Hear my song “Pc -wee, 
A-gain I sing “Pe - wee,” 


*Book rigts reserved 


Glad be, 
Kind be, 


Worps AND Music sy ANNA L. Burton 
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Glad be; glad,” 
Kind ‘be; kind.” 








Redruffs Calendar 
Annie Locke MacKinnon 


(Redruff is the Don Valley Partridge figuring in Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s story of that name) 
In January, still and gray, 
The Stormy Moon holds kingly sway. 


On trees stripped bare and fields grown dreary 
Gleams Hunger Moon of February. 


Rouse ye! Life so cold and sear, 
The Awakening Moon of March is here. 


Now Pussy Willows grace their stem, 
For April’s Moon belongs to them. 


Drum! Redruff, call thy timid mate, 
The May Moon calls “Love not too late.” 


And now, in June, the Moon sails high, 
O’er nestlings broods with watchful eye. 


July comes on, with hot, dry winds, 
The Berry Moon to us she brings. 


We droop and shed our feathers fine 
While Moulting Moons of August shine. 


The wood folk have cause to remember 
The Gunner’s Moon of grim September. 


And now the mad October Moon 
Sends wood folk shivering to their doom. 


November’s Moon again swings ’round 
With acorns lying on the ground. 


December’s Snow Moon, like a cloud 
Drifts over Life a whitening shroud. 


The Rice Target 


Nancy Virginia Austen, New York 


IRO YAMADA, a brown-skinned Japanese boy of 
seven, laid down his chopsticks and started to rise 
from the mat where he had been sitting before a low 

table eating his dinner. 

“Wait a minute, Jiro Chan,” said his mother, “you 
have left some grains of rice in your bowl. We must not 
waste the grain which the gods gave us, or we may become 
blind, or at any rate suffer some punishment.” 

Jiro sat down, tucked his feet under him, and began to 
pick up the two or three grains which his mother had seen 
in the bottom of his tiny bowl. 

“When did the Kami (gods) give us rice?”’ he asked. 

“Tt was long ago, Jiro, when there was nothing where 
our house stands but the wide ocean. Two of the Kami 
made our island; then they planted it with fruit, flowers, 
and trees; they sent fish into the water for food, and 
grains of rice were dropped upon the land that none might 
go hungry. And so you see we must not waste even one 
grain or the Kami will become angry and then we would 
not have any ‘red rice’ for your birthday dinner.” 

The soft-voiced little mother smiled as she finished the 
story. Jiro looked sober, for to Japanese children the 
Kami are sacred ancestors. 

“T read a story in my class to-day about a cake of 
rice,” said Fumio San, Jiro’s older brother. ‘See, here is 
a picture of it, too,” he continued, as he opened his reader 
to the story of “The Mochi Target.” 

The two boys sprawled full length on the soft straw mats, 
as the older one told the story to his brother. 
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“Long ago, a famous warrior lived on a beautiful farm. 
It was one of the finest in the whole land, with broad 
fields and rich crops. The rice heads were full and heavy; 
the oranges juicy; the persimmons the finest you ever 
tasted. The bean bushes almost broke under the weight 
of the fine, fat beans. So no wonder the master became 
rich and haughty. There was a wall around the house 
with a green hedge on top, so glossy and thick that even 
a cat could not squeeze through and the door in the big 
white gate was always shut tight. Look at the picture; 
just like a palace, me? (Is it not?) 

“This warrior enjoyed archery more than anything else. 
He loved his bows and arrows second only to himself. 
Every day he practiced shooting, and of course became a 
very good marksman. He would pull back the string and 
send the arrow straight to the center of the target almost 
every time.” 

“But no doubt any one who practiced from morning until 
night could do that. I could myself, if I played all the 
time with a bow and arrow,” Fumio observed aside. 

“Ah, Fumio Chan, you like to boast!” interrupted Jiro. 

“Mochiron (It is true), I could,” he insisted, and then 
continued the story. 

“This warrior’s fame spread far and wide; people even 
heard of him as far north as Sendai and came to shoot with 
him. So he grew prouder and more haughty each moon. 
One day he invited a friend to his farm to shoot with him. 
‘Let us use a cake of mochi (rice) for a target,’ he suggested. 

“Oh, sir, you would not do such a wasteful thing!’ 
exclaimed the friend. 

“ “Why not? Ihave plenty of rice. 
rice cake,’ he shouted to his servant. 

“The servant’s face went white. He felt as though an 
evil spirit brushed past his sleeve; but he had to obey the 
master, so he brought out a large round rice cake and set 
it up for a target. His hands shook so that he had difficulty 
in placing it straight. ‘The gods forgive me,’ he muttered. 
He hurried off to a safe distance, in case the rice god de- 
scended in fury at such an outrage. ‘What fool thing will 
master do next?’ he wondered. 

“Never before in the twenty-five hundred years since 
the founding of the Japanese nation had the sacred rice 
been so insulted. ‘I beg of you to desist from this wicked 
desecration,’ pleaded the friend. ‘I cannot see you use 
the gift of the gods in such a way. Reconsider before it is 
too late!’ 

“ ‘Don’t act like a foolish woman!’ was the sharp reply. 
‘I am no coward; I will shoot first.’ He fitted an arrow 
to the bow, carefully poised it, drew the string way, way 
back. Quickly, with a deft movement, he released it. 
Straight and certain the arrow shot forth; it whizzed right 
through the center of the honorable rice cake. Every one 
present shivered as the bow hurled the arrow at the target. 
They gazed, spellbound by fear, at the white rice cake 
staading against the side of the wall. 

“The minute the arrow touched the target, a white 
dove fluttered out of the heart of the cake and flew away 
into the heavens. Every man turned pale; the servant 
covered his face. He had shared in the sin by bringing 
out the sacred rice, and he felt sure the gods would punish 
him. The triend’s knees shook; the warrior was as weak 
as a baby, for he understood the significance of the strange 
occurrence. His hand went to his heart to stay the icy 
claws which seemed tearing at it. 

“From that day the extravagant man was unsuccessful 
in every deal. His fields dried out; his rice molded; 
his oranges turned black on the trees; his silkworms died; 
and the insects stripped his tea bushes of every tender new 
leaf. Finally he died in ruin and disgrace.” 

“Oh, how terrible!” whispered Jiro, his eyes big with 
horror. “Iam glad I eat every grain of rice just as mother 
tells me to.” 

Fumio sprang up. ‘Come on, Jiro Chan, let’s go and 
fly our kites. This wind will make them sing like anything.” 
And off the boys ran to get their kites. 


Bring an honorable 




















The prettier teeth you see everywhere now 
probably came in this way. 

The owners accepted this ten-day test. 
They found a way to combat film on teeth. 
Now, as Jong as they live, they may enjoy 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 

The same way is open to you, and your 
dentist will urge you to take it. 


The war on film 
Dentists, the world over, have declared 
a war on film. That is the cause of dingy 
teeth— the cause of most tooth troubles. 


This Free Test 


Has brought prettier 


teeth to millions 


A new-type tooth paste has been created, 
avoiding old mistakes. The name is Pep- 
sodent. It does what modern science 
seeks. These two great film combatants 
are embodied in it. 


Aids Nature’s fight 
Pepsodent also multiplies Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agents in the mouth. 
One is the starch digestant in saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits 
which cling to teeth. In fermenting they 
form acid. 





A viscous film clings to the 
teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. Old brushing meth- 
ods left much of it intact. 
Then it formed the basis of 
thin cloudy coats, including 
tartar. Most people’s teeth 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it without 
harmful scouring. Its 
polishing agent is far softer 
than enamel. 
film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 


It also multiplies the alka- 
linity of saliva. That is there 
to neutralize mouth acids — 
the cause of tooth decay. 

Thus Pepsodent gives to 
both these factors a manifold 
effect. 


Never use a 








lost luster in that way. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions init. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Very few people have escaped these 
troubles caused by film. 


Ways to combat it 
Dental science, after long research, has 
found two ways to combat that film. 
Able authorities have amply proved their 
efficiency. So leading dentists the world 
over now advise their daily use. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which whitens, 
cleans and protects the teeth without the use 
of harmful grit. Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


Show them the way 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

One week will convince you that Pep- 
sodent brings a new era in tooth pro- 
tection. Then show the results to your 
children. Teach them this way. Modern 
dentists advise that children use Pepsodent 
from the time the first tooth appears. 

This is important to you and yours. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 850, rr04 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family. 
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Lois Finds April’s Riches 


Lena C. Ahlers, Illinois 


““AJOW you are to write a sketch about the life of a person 
born in April,” directed Miss Holliday, looking at 
Lois Harpsinger. 

“But there isn’t an interesting person born this month,” 
objected Lois. “You gave Sylvia and Delpha such 
easy months to write about, and all the rest of the 
class.” 

“There are a lot of interesting people born in April,” 
explained the teacher, “if you will only search for them. 
Why not ask Sylvia’s Uncle Snyder to tell you all about 
the famous people born in April.” 

“Well, I can do that,” agreed Lois, “but I don’t believe 
even he can tell me of one famous person born in April,” 
she concluded; then turning to Sylvia she whispered, 
“Just for fun I’ll stop in at your house to-night, and see 
what your uncle can tell me. I know Delpha said he told 
her so much about February.” 

“He made me just love January,” confided Sylvia, 
watching the teacher, “and I think he taught Zua to like 
March even if she has to stay indoors.” 

“Uncle Snyder,” called Sylvia that night, as soon as they 
reached her home. “Here is Lois, wanting you to tell her 
why she should like April. We can’t think of any interest- 
ing birthdays this month brings, but maybe you can.” 

“Eh, what’s that?” asked Uncle Snyder, looking up 
from the paper he was reading. “Why, I thought you 
girls all knew about the birthdays of the great men that 
April brings, not to say anything about the women. Well, 
the first is the birthday of a former prince of Germany, 
Prince Von Bismarck, and on the second, in 1805, Hans 
Christian Andersen was born —”’ 

“Oh, he wrote so many delightful fairy tales! The dear 
little ‘Ugly Duckling’ and the ‘Constant Tin Soldier’ and 
all those stories, dida’t he?” interrupted Lois. 

Uncle Snyder nodded and continued, “The third is the 
birthday of four illustrious persons, and, strangely enough, 
all were writers. Washington Irving was born in 1783; 
you doubtless have read his ‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow’ 
and ‘Rip Van Winkle.’ ” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed both girls. 

“He was the pioneer in American literature,” added Lois. 

“And in 1822, Edward Everett Hale was born. He is 
famous, you know, as the author of ‘The Man Without a 
Country.’ Then, in 1835, Harriet B. Spofford, a writer of 
stories, came to earth, and two years later John Burroughs, 
a great naturalist and lover of nature. Swinburne, the 
English poet, was born the fifth, and the same year that 
Burroughs was born. Your father used to like his poetry 
so well!” 

“He still reads it,” announced Lois. 

“The seventh is the birthday of William Wordsworth, 
the English poet, who was also a great lover of nature. 
You doubtless have read many of his poems and liked them. 
On{the tenth, in 1778, William Hazlitt was born. He was 
a great English essayist and critic, and on the twelfth, just 
the year before, Henry Clay was born.” 
™“T still remember studying about him,” said Lois. 
“He was such a great statesman and did so much at the 
critical time when slavery held such an important place. 
He also was the one who started the Missouri Compromise, 
was he not?” 

“Yes,” replied Uncle Snyder. “The thirteenth is the 
birthday of Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration 
of Independence. Jefferson was a wonderful man, greatly 
gifted. The Canadian author, Marshall Saunders, was 
born the same day, but not the same year.” 

“She wrote ‘Beautiful Joe,’ didn’t she?” inquired Lois. 

Uncle Snyder nodded his head again and went on: 
“The fifteenth is the{birthdayXof three noted persons: 


Joha Lothrop Motley, an American diplomat and historian 
was born in 1814, while Henry James, a noted writer, was 
born in 1843, and Bliss Carmen, a lyrical poet of Canada, 
was born in 1861.” 

“Why, I just read one of his poems the other day,” 
informed Lois. 

“The sixteenth is the birthday of Charles Peale, an 
American painter of portraits of Revolutionary time, and 
the next day, in 1837, J. Pierpont Morgan was born. He 
was great financier, and you have heard about the rich 
Morgans now. On the nineteenth, in 1721, Roger Sherman 
was born. He had much to do with the making of our first 
laws; and on the twentieth, many years before, Sir John 
Eliot, the famous Indian missionary, was born.” 

“One day Miss Holliday told us all about him,” offered 
Lois. 

“The twenty-first is the birthday of Friedrich Froebel, 
the German educator, who was founder of the kindergarten. 
It is also the birthday of Charlotte Bronte, an English 
novelist. Another novelist, Ellen Glasgow, was born oa 
the twenty-second.” 

“T remember we have her ‘Voice of the People’ among 
our books,” exclaimed Lois. 

“The twenty-third is the natal day of three famous men, 
all of whom you girls should know: William Shakespeare, 
James Buchanan and Stephen A. Douglas.” 

“Oh, we do!” shouted both girls. 

“Shakespeare was the greatest of English dramatists, 
and Buchanan was our fifteenth president, and Douglas 
was famous for his debates with Lincoln,” went on Lois, 
without stopping for breath. 

“And he was called the ‘Little Giant,’ because of his 
eloquence,” put in Sylvia. 

“My, my!” smiled Uncle Snyder in approval. “You 
girls will soon know all the birthdays. The twenty-fourth, 
you know, is the birthday of Anthony Trollope, an English 
novelist, and of Joseph Turner, born in 1775. Some critics 
think he was the very best of the English landscape painters, 
and he was a great student of nature. His most popular 
picture is ‘The Fighting Temeraire.’ ”’ 

“Why, we have that framed at school — a copy of it, I 
mean,” Lois continued. 

“That’s a beautiful picture,” agreed Uncle Snyder. 
“On the twenty-fifth, in 1599, Oliver Cromwell was born. 
He has sometimes —”’ 

“Been called the ‘Uncrowned King of England,’ ” 
finished Lois. ‘We studied all about him the other day.” 

“And the twenty-sixth is the birthday of Alice Cary. 
You girls have read many of her poems, for I heard you 
reading one by her and her sister Phcebe, to Zua the other 
night. The twenty-seventh is the birthday of three very 
illustrious men.” 

“Oh, I know! it is the birthday of U. S. Grant,” cried 
Lois. “He was our eighteenth president and the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Union forces in the Civil War.” 

“Right!” exclaimed Uncle Snyder; “and it is also the 
natal day of Edward Gibbon, the great English historian, 
born in 1737, and Samuel F. Morse, inventor of the tele- 
graph, born in 1791, while in 1820, Herbert Spencer came 
to earth. He is a well-known philosophical writer; and 
the twenty-eighth is the birthday of another of our presi- 
dents, James Monroe. He is best known for his Monroe 
Doctrine. And on the twenty-ninth the Duke of Wellington 
was born.” 

“He was the man who defeated the great Napoleon, 
wasn’t he?” interrogated Lois. ‘Dear me, what a wonder- 
ful lot of birthdays April does bring! Now, I wonder whom 
I shall write about. It is about as hard;to decide as when 
I started.” 
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The Birds of Killingworth 


Amelia McGibbon, Michigan 
(A Dramatization from the poem by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow) 


Resume 


The little town of Killingworth was the home of many 
birds. One year the farmers and gardeners complained 
that too much harm was done to the fields by these birds, 
especially the crows and robins; so they held a meeting 
in the town and decided to slaughter every bird. The 
birds had only one friend at this meeting. He was the 
Preceptor, who pleaded for their lives, but no one cared 
to take his views in the matter, so the birds were all killed. 
During the summer the insects and worms became so 
numerous that the leaves disappeared from the trees and 
the people suffered for lack of shade. They saw their 
mistake when it was too late, but the next spring a strange 
sight was seen. Down the street came a great wagon 
arched o’er with evergreen, and on the branches hung 
numerous cages filled with many song-birds which had 
been brought from the forests for Killingworth. 


CAST 


FARMERS OF KILLINGWORTH 

SQUIRE, who presides at town meeting 
PARSON 

DEACON 

PRECEPTOR, who pleads the birds’ cause 
CHILDREN OF KILLINGWORTH 


ScENE I 


Farmer (working in his field, wearing overalls and large 
straw hat. Rake over one shoulder) And there are those 


robber crows in my corn-fields again! What am I to do? 
I have placed so many scarecrows about the fields now 
that there is hardly room left for the corn to grow. They 
are so bold that they scratch at my seeds and screech all 
day. Here comes Farmer Brown. I must ask him how 
the birds are treating his gardens these days. 


(Enter Farmer Brown, carrying hoe over shoulder.) 


First Farmer Good morning, Farmer Brown. Just hear 
those pests of birds singing all about us! The bluebirds 
have been singing since daylight in my lilac bushes, the 
wrens have been quarreling with some sparrows over a 
bird-house in the elm yonder and, worst of all, see those 
crows over in my corn-field. Just eating up every bit of 
corn that I planted. What are we to do? 

Farmer Brown Ireally donot know. My wife said this 
morning that there was hardly a cherry left on our favorite 
tree. It must be that every robin around here feeds in our 
trees. 

First Farmer My cherry trees, too, have been robbed 
by the birds. Just come with me and look at them. 
(They walk to the cherry branches, na‘led along the upper 
edges of blackboard. They are made of bare branches, with 
bunches of cherries cut from paper, colored red and pasted on 
them. Birds cut from white paper and colored, are placed here 
and there among the branches.) 

Farmer Brown Yes, they are eating your fruit, too, and 
there seems to be nothing we can do to protect ourselves 
from these troublesome creatures. 
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First Farmer Look again at those crows! (Points to 
corn-field.) They are so fearless that they are perched upon 
the arms and even the head of the scarecrow. (Have chil- 
dren make scarecrow and cut out crows of stiff paper and color 
with black crayons. Place several on the scarecrow.) 

Farmer Brown They seem to be great friends with the 
scarecrows in your fields. 

First Farmer I know what I think can be done. Let us 
get all of the farmers and the people of the town together, 
and have a meeting in the town hall. There we can decide 
what to do to rid our land of birds. 

Farmer Brown Just the thing! Let us hurry away to 
tell our friends of the plan. 


(Exit both) 


(Scene II — Meeting House) 
(Squire sitting at desk. Enter Parson.) 


Parson Greetings. 

Squire Well, Parson, it will soon be summer and you 
will again be at liberty to enjoy your favorite pastime. 

Parson Yes, I shall be slaying deer in the Adirondacks 
soon, if all goes well. 


(Enter Preceptor. After greetings takes his seat. Enter 
farmers from region around. Enter Deacon, with white neck- 
cloth, black coat.) 


Squire (now standing at desk) We have gathered here 
from far and near to think of a plan to rid our town of 
the birds, great and small, which are causing so much 
trouble. We all know of the damage they are doing to the 
gardens and from year to year they are becoming more 
mischievous. What can be suggested to help us? 

Farmer (rising) Let us slay all of the birds. 

Farmer Brown Yes, let us offer a bounty for the heads 
of crows. 

Farmer Wewill set a price upon the heads of these 
marauders and soon the trouble will be settled. 

Farmer Yes, let us destroy the birds, one and all. 
We are agreed that we must kill every bird. 

Preceptor (rising) You are very wrong in putting to 
death the birds. They make sweet music for us all in our 
dark hours. The thrush carols at the dawn of day and the 
oriole sings while he rocks in his hanging nest in the elm 
tree. You do this to gain a few handfuls of wheat, barley 
or corn that the birds eat while they search for worms after 
rain. Even the cherries are not so sweet as the songs they 
sing for us. Did you ever think of what wonderful beings 
these birds are and Who made them and taught them to 
sing? Think how cheerless the woods and orchards would 
be with the empty nests clinging to the boughs! Would 
you rather hear the grasshopper and locusts than the song 
of the meadow lark? You call the birds thieves, but even 
the black crow is of service to you. He crushes the beetle, 
slug and snail. I cannot teach your children to be kind 
and gentle to God’s creatures, when you act toward the 
birds in this way. (Sits.) 


(Farmers nod and laugh and whisper together.) 
Farmer (rising) We have no faith in such a speech. 


The birds are doomed and a bounty is offered for the heads 
of crows. 


(Meeting closes. All exit.) 


SCENE III — Farmer’s Garden 


(Summer. Farmer hoeing.) 


Farmer The sun is so hot and there are no leaves left 
on the trees so the cattle may rest in the shade. The 
insects and worms have been feeding upon them since 
spring and now every tree is bare. 


(Enter Farmer Brown.) 
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Farmer Brown I fear we have made a mistake in killing 
the birds. When we walk upon the street the canker worms 
hang down from the thread which they spin and rest upon 
our hats, and not a leaf is left on the trees to cool us from 
the scorching sun. But it is too late now. We cannot 
bring the dead birds back again. 

First Farmer I know what ought to be done. We must 
have another meeting in the town and arrange to get all 
the birds we can next spring for Killingworth. Never again 
will we permit a bird to be killed. This has been a hard 
lesson for us all. We will get the finest cages to be had 
and send them over the mountains. There they will be 
filled with birds and we will all be happy again. 


(Exit both.) 


ScENE IV — Street in Killingworth 
(Spring.) 


First Person This is the day that the birds are to come. 
How glad we shall be to see them! We can watch them 
build nests as we used to, and hear them sing to their mates. 

Second Person Oh, here they are now, coming down the 
street! Let us go to meet them. 

Third Person Maybe some of them will be singing. 
How I should like to hear a bird’s song again! 


(Enter cart with birds, a small wagon, framework of 
branches above it and cages hanging on them. Paper birds in 
cages. Children draw cart and sing.) 





The little folks of Killingworth 
Were ne’er so gay before, 

Their friends, the birds, have all returned 
To sing sweet songs once more. 


They'll build their nests in trees again, 
In branches high and low 

And when we play in the orchard swing, 
They'll all fly to and fro. 


And we’ll be kind to all the birds 
T. hey fill the air with charm, 

And ne’er again in Killingworth 
Shall any bird be harmed. 


(Exit all.) 





“Easter morning! And the Springtide rich with promise, 

greets the earth, 

Nature seems from death awakening to a new and grander 
birth, 

Soon the violets will blossom, looking up to all that pass 

Like a race of tiny angels sent to bless the lowly grass. 

Hark! I almost hear the bursting of the seeds within 
the sod — 

Look! I almost see the lilies peeping forth to look for 
God. 


Hark! I almost hear the opening of the buds upon the 
trees, 

As, like some shy, wandering minstrel, comes the wood- 
land-scented breeze. 

Look! I almost see the Spirit of the Spring, divinely fair, 

Floating down the dewy valleys with the Mayflowers in 
her hair. 

Hark! I almost hear thejstirrings of a thousand eager 


wings, 
As from sunny southern borders, toward the north each 
songster springs.” 











Sony Pail 


ee 
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~~ (Me Best 
Little Bill-Payer 
You Ever Saw 


That check from the T. C. U. will be the most welcome thing 
you ever received, for it always comes at a time of real need. 

“As welcome as the flowers of spring” is an old expression, 
but the flowers of spring never could be as welcome as a T. C. U. 
check on a “rainy day.” 


When you're ill and unable to earn anything — 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you — 
Nothing coming in and everything going out — 
That’s when a Teacher needs a T. C. U. check. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally dis- 
abled by Accident or Confining Sickness, and $25.00 a month 
for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from work and requires medical attention at least once 
a week. After your policy has been maintained in continuous 
force for one year it will pay certain operation benefits in addition 
to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase in sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an established 
hospital. It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quaran- 
tined and your salary stopped. It pays regular indemnities of 
from $333 to $1500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss 
of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents sustained 
through railway, street car, or steamboat wreck. Protects during 
the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or 
monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply your needs at a pro- 
portionately increased premium charge. 

Everybody’s doing it now — joining the “Don’t Worry”’ club 
by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of loss of income by reason 
of Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine. Always the sensible 
course, it has now become the popular one. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining 
fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every teacher not now a 
member. Just sign, clip, and mail the coupon. It will place 
you under no obligation whatever. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
236 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


ground ? 


When planning a new playground or extending an old one you 
can safely be guided by the judgment of leading educators, 
physical instructors and civic officials in other cities, who have 
selected Medart Playground Equipment above all others. 





Combines the factors of Safety, Service and Durability. The 
prices are much lower than you would expect for apparatus of 
such high character. Catalog ‘‘M-23” will be sent on request 
to anyone interested. Write today. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue Kansas City, Lathrop Bldg. 
Chicago, 326 West Madison Street San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
‘atalog on Request 








FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C. U., 236 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 











those in favor 


of large writing 

in the first grade — 
that is, most of 
them—have said 
“AYE” to 

Dixon’s Beginners’ 


No. 308. 





Free sample to teachers 
on request. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 134-J Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Return of Spring 


(Dramatization for First and Second Grades) 
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Nettie Bartholomew and Thelma Johnston, Ohio 


CHARACTERS 


Boy 

GIRL 

TREES 

BUNNY 

SPRING 

RoBIN 

SoutH BREEZE 

Sprinc’s ATTENDANTS: Birds and Flowers (any number may be 
u 


ScENE I 
(Enter Boy and Girl.) 


Boy Oh, Iam so tired of games! What shall we do? 

Girl I wish Spring would come, then we could pick 
flowers and watch the birds build their nests. Where can 
Spring be? 

Boy Perhaps she is semewhere in the woods. Let us 
go look for her. 

Girl The trees look so bare and cold. Surely Spring 
is not here! 

Boy (going up to tree) Oh, little tree, can you tell us 
where to find Spring? 

Little tree I do not know. I have been watching for 
her myself. Ask the little pine tree. He has been shelter- 
ing the snowbirds all winter, so perhaps he has heard about 
Spring from them. 

Boy Little pine tree, can you tell us where to find 
Spring? 

Pine tree You are not the only ones who would like 
to find Spring; every day the little snowbirds go in search 
of her, and every night they come back to my branches, 
tired and cold, but none of them have been able to find 
even the slightest trace of her. 

Little rabbit (hopping up) What is it that you say about 
Spring? I, too, want Spring. In all my hopping and 
running through the woods, I have not seen her. Why 
not ask the tall oak tree? He can see so very far, maybe 
he can tell where Spring is hiding. 

Children Oh, tall oak tree! Can you tell us where to 
find Spring? 

Oak tree It is true I can see far over the valley, but this 
is what I see: Over there is a little stream trying to find 
its way between its frozen banks; here, a flock of snowbirds 
trying to find shelter in the bare brown bushes. Does that 
look as though Spring were here? 

Girl No, it doesn’t. Do you suppose she will come at 
all? 


Enter South Breeze What is the matter, children? You 
look so sad! 

Children We have looked and looked for Spring, but 
we can’t find her; no one seems to know where she is. 

South Breeze Oh, don’t worry, children! I passed 
Spring on my way here. She told me she was a little late 
with her work in the south, but that she would be here 
soon. I hurried ahead to tell the trees, and all the little 
flowers under the ground, to get ready. I cannot ~ 
I must hurry on. Good-bye. 

Trees We will call our buds to waken and get the “sap 
flowing. 

Children We will get our flower seeds and garden tools 
ready. 


(Children enter, carrying hoes and rakes. 


ScENE II 


Boy Iwonder if South Breeze could have been mistaken 
about Spring. We have waited so long; surely if Spring 
were on her way, she would be here now. 

Girl Perhaps South Breeze was playing a joke on us. 

Robin (flying in) Cheer up! Cheer up! Be glad! Be 
glad. Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 

Children Oh, Robin Redbreast, how glad we are to see 
you! Tell us where Spring is? Have you seen her? 

Robin Yes, I have seen her, only a few days ago, I 
was traveling with her. She sent me ahead, to tell you 
she is very near. Oh, here she is now! 


(Spring enters, with all her attendants.) 


Children Welcome, beautiful Spring! 
to see the birds and flowers! 
so long for you. 

Spring It makes me happy to know you have watched 
for us. You are truly my little friends, if you take good 
care of these treasures that I am leaving with you: the 
trees, the birds, the flowers. 

Boy (bowing bejore Spring) Oh, dearly loved Spring! 
I promise you with all my heart I will love the birds and 
the flowers and care for them in every way I can. 

Girl I, too, Spring, promise to love and care for all 
your treasures and to protect them from harm in every,way 
I can. 


How glad we are 
We have watched and waited 


(All sing;) 


Return of Spring 


—_ 





Beau -ti-ful Spring, youhave comeat last; The snow and the win -ter 
Spread -ing glad - ness 


Bright - en the world with your cheer-y smile, 
‘noes 


days are past. You've bro’t your treas - ures: the 
all the while; Birds pour forth mus- ic 





wait-ed so 
blos-soms bow 


birds and flow’rs; For whom we have 
clear and sweet; And fra- grant 


man - y hours. 


O Spring! Beau-ti-ful Spring! 
down at your feet. 





To all our hearts you are ev-er dear. 


O Spring! Beau-ti-ful Spring! 


We love you best of all the year. 





JOR: 
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Does your VACATION take from or add to the VALUE of your VOCATION? 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 18 to August 10, 1923 


Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten 
and Elementary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social 
Workers, as given to recent graduates, and being 
generally adopted. 


Courses arranged to give practical experience applicable in class- 
rooms and wherever children are (Demon- 
strations with Children). include: 


Current Educational Problems — Socialized Activities in the Elemen- 
tary School — Essentials in Speaking — The Project Method (Demon- 
strated) — Educational Measurement in the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades — Plays and Festivals for Children—The Bentley Rhythms 
(Demonstrated) — Religious Education in Childhood. 


1923 


| 








1923 Summer Bulletin upon application to: REGISTRAR, SUMMER 
SCHOOL, Box 24, NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE, 2934 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 





SUMMER QUARTER 


The colleges, the graduate schools and the pro- 
fessional schools offer fully accredited courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science Divinity, Education, 


Law, Medicine, Commerce and A 
Social Service Administration. 


The University is within walking distance of 
Lake Michigan and two great parks with Bath- 
ing, Boating, Riding, Golf and Tennis facilities. 
1st Term—June 18—July 25 
2nd Term— July 26—August 31 


Students may register for either term or both. 
For complete announcement please address 
Faculty hange, Box 613. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
Chicago, Hlinois 


inistration, 




















ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1873 and maintained half a century 
by Henry B. Brown and Oliver P. Kinsey 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School of Valparaiso University will 
open May 29, 1923, and continue twelve weeks. An 
exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the 
—— vacation with study at a most reasonable 

During the summer session there will be 
ee , intermediate and advanced courses offered 
in the following departments: 


Arts and Sciences, Education, Home 
Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public 
Speaking, Commerce, Engineering, 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Edu- 
cation, Commissioned H School 
and Elementary School. 


Fully accredited as a standard normal school by the 

State of Indiana for training teachers. 

Special professional and advanced courses for teach- 

ers, principals and supervisors. 

The expenses are the lowest. Matriculation fee 

(paid but once) $5.00. Tuition and other fees, 

$31.50 for the term of twelve weeks. Board, $42.00 

or $54.00 for the term. Rooms $12 to $25 for the 

term. Board, — and Tuition for 12 weeks 

not to exceed $95 

ag an complet pe concerning 
be mailed free; address 


HORACE M. EVANS, M.D., President, 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 














yy. You can 
this simplified 
School Course at 


of two Meets all 
te Tending profevsionat 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
% 8175 Drexel Ave. & SOth St. 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOPIEN 
An Entirely New Plan for 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—July 2 to August 11, 1923 
Special Advanced Work for Graduates in Physical 
Education. Classes will also be formed for those who 
have not had The Normal Course. 
Special Courses include: 
Individual Corrective and Health Education; 
Dancing (Nature, Interpretative and Folk); 
Games Coaching—Hockey (English Metheis) and 
Basketball; 
Apparatus Work, New Material; 
Exhibition Material, Novelty Work; 
Swimming in Lake under competent Instructors. 
Exceptionally strong faculty. School is accredited- 
New Gymnasium—splendidly equipped. Dormitory 
on grounds. 
SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY 
and AUGUST for girls of nine years of age 
and upward. 
Catalogue and full particulars on request. 
Appress REGISTRAR, Box P.E. 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 














PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel TEACHERS COLLEGE 


June 26—SUMMER SCHOOL—Aug. 3 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
Ill. Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equip- 
ment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Courses by Specialists in Primary-School 
Methods, Applied Art, Nature Study, Story 
Telling, Kindergarten Curriculum, Playground 
Work and The Project Method. 

Address Registrar, Box B. 616-22 So. 

Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















‘Education plus 
Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


SUMMER 
* 2 SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 


COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
—and many other forms of wholesome recreation 
right on the campus. Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 
The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 
Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include: 


Custestom « of the Ele- High School Curriculum 


mentary School Educational Measurementj> 
School Administration Methods of Teaching 
Principles of Secondary 





English, History, 
Education Speech, Music, ete, 


The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public School menofachievement. 
Address WALTER DILL Scott, President 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


403 University Hall - EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Through the Canadian Rockies 


(Continued from page 215) 


Mass., a pioneer in the development of mountaineering in 
the Canadian Alps and the Selkirks. Professor Fay was 
the hero of many first ascents in this region, including 
Mt. Victoria, which casts its ice-capped shadow across 
Lake Louise, nearly seven miles distant. Mt. Fay is well 
worth seeing, even if the walk over the trail is not for 
French heels. Moraine Lake Chalet is a quiet and home- 
like place, and there is excellent trout fishing under the 
shadow of Mt. Fay. 


Lake O’Hara Camp 


This camp, recently established, only takes about a 
dozen guests, the rate being from $5 to $5.50 per diem, 
depending upon the length of the stay. It is on the shore 
of Lake O’Hara, which made such an appeal to. John 
Singer Sargent that he spent more than a week painting its 
beauties. The open Alpine meadow close to the lake is 
6600 feet above sea level, and all around are the giants of 
the main range of the Great Divide, including Mts. Victoria, 
Lefroy, Huber, Hungabee and Deltaform, all exceeding 
11,000 feet in altitude, and five others towering more than 
10,000 feet above the sea. White and pink heather carpets 
the ground and nearly every peak has a glacier, ages old, 
clinging to its neck as the Old Man of the Sea clung to 
Sinbad. 


Lake Wapta Camp 


Eight miles west of Lake Louise, just before entering the 
Kicking Horse Canyon, the Canadian Pacific passes Wapta 
Lake, on the shores of which is a rustic bungalow camp 
with a central community house for dancing and recreation 
purposes, surrounded by a group of comfortable cottages. 
This camp is only half a day’s walk from Lake O’Hara 
Camp and is at Hector, B. C., at which all trains stop 
during the tourist season. Hector was named in honor of 
Dr. Hector, discoverer of the Kicking Horse Pass, one of 
three passes which made possible the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific. This pass has now been done away with, 
so far as rail traffic is concerned, two spiral tunnels in 
Mt. Ogden and Cathedral Mountain, each describing a 
perfect circle, reducing the grade from 4.4% to 2.2%. 

Lake Wapta Camp is really the gateway of several 
camps. Spend a day at this camp, get used to the vagaries 
of a mountain pony, do a bit of walking over the trails and 
then ride or walk to Lake O’Hara, eight miles distant. 
Next ride to Yoho Valley Camp, a morning’s trip to the 
foot of wonderful Takakkaw Falls which will lull you to 
slumber after the day’s pleasuring. Then on to Emerald 
Lake, on the shores of which is the picturesque chalet. 
At Lake Windermere there is another camp among the 
pines, with fishing in the Fish Ponds and wonderful scenery 
at the Lake of the Hanging Glaciers. 


Yoho Camp 


This picturesque camp is a halfway house between 
Wapta Camp and Emerald Lake Chalet. The camp is 
opposite Takakkaw Falls and cares for about ten guests. 
Takakkaw is an Indian word meaning “It is wonderful,” 
and when one sees this single thread of water dropping 1200 
feet, the awe and enthusiasm of the red man are well 
understood. Nearby, too, are Laughing Falls, Twin Falls, 
and the great Wapta Glacier. 


Emerald Lake Camp 


This lake, green as its name, is only seven miles from 
Field, B. C., on the Canadian Pacific, and the chalet 
accommodates about 70 people. It is cupped in beautiful 
mountains, one of which, Mt. Burgess, is particularly 
attractive. The fossil beds nearby are of great interest 





ET ss 


to scientists who have spent years in studying them. 
They are on Mt. Stephen and are 2000 feet in thickness. 


Glacier Hotel 


Glacier, B. C., is an intensely interesting place because 
of its being but a short distance from LIllecillewaet and 
Asulkan Glaciers, vast “rivers of ice.” TIllecillewaet is 
almost in the back-yard of the hotel, and there are real 
Swiss guides and ponies to assist and safeguard mountain 
climbers and those who wish to explore the glaciers. II- 
lecillewaet drops 4500 feet from the skyline to the valley. 


Lake Windermere Camp 


This bungalow cabin camp, in the upper Columbia Valley, 
overlooks Lake Windermere and is reached from Golden, 
B.C. There is a central hall surrounded by 22 picturesque 
bungalows and the rates are from $5 to $5.50 per day; 
American plan. Round about are the towering mountains, 
typical of the Selkirk range. This region is so beautiful 
it has been called “The Happy Valley.” 

There are excellent hotel accommodations and very good 
fishing at Sicamous, B. C., and the traveler then proceeds 
westward to Vancouver and Victoria, the “Twin Cities 
of the Pacific.” ‘These two interesting British Columbia 
cities have wonderful parks and drives and are well worth 
a visit. The Hotel Vancouver, at Vancouver, and the 
ivy-covered Empress Hotel, at Victoria, are operated by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. From Vancouver the traveler, 
taking the “circle tour,’ boards a Princess steamer and 
steams through the Gulf of Georgia to Victoria, on Van- 
couver Island, and across the strait of Juan de Fuca to 
Seattle on the way to California. 

If a tour of Alaska is to be taken as a side trip, one boards 
a Princess steamer and moves northward 1000 miles to 
Skagway, through the famous inland passage, to Lake Atlin, 
White Horse Pass and the mighty Yukon, following in 
comfort the trail of the Klondike argonauts to Uncle Sam’s 
big possessions, his “Land of the Midnight Sun.” 





Geography 


Why is it that in the compact block of our eleven western- 
most states, which have a third of the area of the United 
States and each of which is larger than all New England, 
the population is only 7,000,000? Why has South America, 
which is about as large as North America and has been 
known almost as long, only a third of the population? 
Why has Brazil, with an area larger than that of the 
United States, less than a fifth of the population? 

Those are questions typical of the so-called “new” 
geography, which, of course, is not new. How much more 
interesting they are, how much more likely to arouse the 
intelligent curiosity of students than interrogations on the 
boundaries of a state, the height, of mountains and the 
sources and lengths of rivers. The old geographies, with 
their insistence on the importance of unrelated and un- 
correlated physical phenomena, gave the young man a 
headache and his sister two of them. 

Instead of considering the earth as a large body sur- 
rounded by statistics, the modern geographist has joined 
hands with the modern educator and humanized the whole 
subject. They are teaching the importance of the earth 
in its relations to man and man’s struggles for livelihood, 
comfort and luxury. Strange to say, our western univer- 
sities, to which we do not like to look for leadership, seem 
to have realized much earlier than some of our eastern 
institutions the possibilities of industrial geography. 

— Boston Herald 
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At-Home 





Learn by Mail 


To Play Your 


Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest 
popular appeal. You hear orchestras, 
bands, singers, instrumental soloists 
everywhere. Play any instrument, the 
way is open to you for earning big 
money. A knowledge of music adds 
to one’s popularity and prestige, opens 
the way to travel opportunities and is 
a source of never ending enjoyment to 





Let a Master Teach You Music 


You can take music lessons under America’s Master Teachers in the privacy 
and quiet of your own home at small cost. You can learn to play any branch 
of music in a short time with the same ease and success as though you came 
to Chicago to study. You can thus satisfy your musical ambitions whether 
for pleasure, accomplishment, or professional success. 

The lessons are a marvel of simplicity and completeness. The ideal ofa 
genuine conservatory of music for home study based upon lessons containing 
the cream of the life’s teaching experience of master musicians reinforced by 
the individual instruction of specialists is now attained. 


Remember, we will send you 6 FREE LESSONS from any one of the Courses 
named below. Just put an X in front of the Course that most interests you and 
let us tell you what we have done for others — what we can do for you. 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching ex- 
perience of some of the greatest Master Musi- 
cians of both America and Europe — lessons 
that are no less than marvelous in their sim- 
plicity and thoroughness, leading you from the 
first rudiments of music to a complete mastery 
of your favorite instrument. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. You are taught and coached every 
step of the way by the individual instruction of 
a specialist. 


Mail Coupon TODAY! ; 


Mark an X Before Course that Interests You 


_ Proof of how thousands of others, both be- 
ginners and those more or less advanced in 
music, have made wonderful headway under our 
instruction methods should be proof of what we 
can do for you. Let us send rs that proof 
together with our free catalog fully explaining 
our Courses. Just put an X before the course 
that interests you and mail the coupon to-day. 


University Extension Conservatory 
766 Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 
Please send me catalog, six free lessons, and 


full information regarding course I have marked 
with an X below. 


one’s self. 








Piano— Cornet— COVoice 
Low Cost--Easy Terms COCourse for (Amateur CoPublic 
Students Professional School 
Think of the great advantages of being able [—4Normal COMandeolin Music 
to get the very highest grade music lessons from Course for (Guitar CoHarmony 
the best teachers in the profession right in the Teachers DOBanjo—s-string (Choral 
privacy of your home at a surprisingly low cost. [74Violin COrgan Conducting 
Even if you were to attend the studio of a really 
high class teacher for individual instruction, Name ...........+++sseeeeeeeeeeee Ris 
you could net hagin to gut re eoquel é proc spe ED Sidi vebode detec i Giexacpesels cae 
at anywhere near the price we will quote you. 
Easy terms arranged to suit your convenience. GO -sawitetvesnensiwecas eee 

















Barmecide Feasts 
(Continued from page 233) 
Everybody is interested in good 
things to eat, which is probably the 
reason that the children never tire of 
these imaginary feasts; but they are 
entirely unconscious that these bills-of- 
fare and menu cards present “differ- 
ent” reading and spelling lessons; they 
display new ideas in arrangement; they 
furnish interesting matter forseat work; 
they offer endless opportunities for talks 
about where foods come from; they 
teach the kinds of food that go together; 
they surprise the children with a variety 
of dishes unknown to them and they 
give a comfortable feeling of assurance 
and familiarity on their first visit to a 
café, restaurant or hotel. 





How I Teach Health Habits 
(Continued from page 236) 
health rules for one week had a sample 
cake of Coleo soap, also furnished by 
the Colgate Company, to take home 
with him. 

Any little “surprise” which he can 
take home, delights a child, and it cer- 
tainly has helped to keep up the inter- 
est of our Health Club. 

This year, I have found less abs2nce 
than I ever had before, and I feel that 
it has been largely due to the cl ildren 
keeping themszlves “fit,” by following 
the health rules. 





| Just the Book 
for Children 


Here’s a book that will save 
time and patience. It explains 
music in such simple terms 
that you will find teaching 
easy work. The songs and exercises 

are especially for younger children. There are 
rote songs and music for primary grades. 








“Every Day Songs” 


We want every teacher to know about this book. So 
send for your free sample copy. Look at the helpfulness 
and value for only 7c. See how much it can aid you. Then 
you will want it throughout your classes. Send today. 


2 7c each in 100 lots, F.O.B., Chicago. $1 dozen, 
Prices: prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


Write for FREE Samples 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 1201 Cable Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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There Was a Crooked Man 


Lightly and quickly. (2np Stanza — N. B. H.) 








Nrva B. Hartrorp* 


There was a crook-ed man, He walked a crook-ed mile, He found a crook-ed six-pence Up-on a crook-ed_ stile,He 
He bought a crook-ed dog, That had a crook-ed leg, He found a crook -ed tur-key That laid a crook-ed egg. The 





bought a crook-ed cat That caught a crook ed mouse, And they all lived to-geth-er In a lit-tle crook-ed house. 


man and dog and birdThe cat that caught the mouse, Oh, 





*Book rigts reserved 


Two May Baskets 


(See page 245) 
Materials 


1 piece yellow paper, 9x9”, or 7” x7”. 
1 piece light blue paper 4” x 4”. 
Scissors, paste. 


Fold the paper on one diagonal. Unfold. Fold second 
diagonal. Fold each of four corners to the center. Unfold. 
Fold A to B, first on one side, then on the other, thus 
making folds C. Bring the two C’s together, so the tri- 
angle thus formed comes inside the basket. Fold opposite 
corner the same. For the basket handle cut out opposite 
comers as marked, folding the triangle so cut on line B-B 
in such manner that they are on-the outside of the basket. 
Cut the blue 4” square on the diagonal and paste a diagonal 
on each outside triangle. 

If desired, these triangles may be cut out on dotted lines 
ow a flower or other desired motif pasted on the side of the 

asket. 


Fringed May Basket 
Materials 


1 piece light green, pink, yellow or blue paper, 9” x 9”’. 
1 paper fastener. 
Scissors. 


Fold the paper on one diagonal. Unfold. Fold second 
diagonal. Draw a line parallel to and 1” from all sides. 
Cut off oblong on one side. Cut off oblong on opposite side. 
(See illustration.) Fold the paper on its short diameter, 
then fold the oblongs to the outside. Slash each oblong 
in fine, even slashes, cutting to the fold. Fold the two tri- 
angles marked B. Fold one of the cut-off strips 1” x 9” 
on its short diameter. Lap the two folded inside triangles 
and fasten to them with the paper fastener the folded strip, 
1” x9”, for the handle. 


all lived to-geth-er In the lit-tle crook-ed house. 


se 


Robinson Crusoe 
(Continued from page 225) 


2 Something of what each of these things did toward 
keeping Robinson healthy. 

3 What part of the exercise which his work gave him 
played in keeping Robinson well and happy, or 
reasonably contented. 


VIII Music. 

Imitate the wind, by running the scale up and down, 
varying the key from time to time; just use the 
tonic chord; skip from tone to tone, as from high 
to low c, etc. 


IX Ethics. 


1 Robinson’s kindness to his pets; to the lame goat; 
to his servant, Friday. 
2 His neatness in the arranging and keeping of his tent. 


Things to Think About 


1 Why was Robinson Crusoe not willing to live as 
Bodo lived? There was, for a long time, no one on the 
island but himself — why not eat what he had, sleep wher- 
ever he could, etc.? 

2 How much more difficult Robinson’s life would have 
been if he had no such tools; what these tools meant to 
him — what tools mean to man. 

3 Robinson Crusoe made use of what he had; e.g., the 
ship’s sword for cutting the barley, etc. 

4 Why did Robinson Crusoe work so hard? What did 
his work mean to him? 

5 Just what did the few grains of barley mean to 
Robinson? 

6 The differences in the way Robinson cultivated his 
barley and the way we cultivate ours; in his milling and 
baking and ours. 

7 Who were Robinson’s helpers in the growing of his 
grain? The sun and the rain are as much our helpers as 
they were his. 
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8 Why did he think more of the 
barley than the gold? Which would be 
more valuable to you—a handful of 
gold or a handful of barley? Why? 

9 Why did he keep a calendar? A 
diary? 

10 Just what reading meant to him. 

11 After a while, the island, the 
tent and the cave, became “home” 
to Robinson Crusoe. 

12 Some of the things Robinson 
€rusoe made (his tables, chairs, etc.; 
his cap, umbrella, etc.), were not so 
good to look at as ours, but always they 
were the best he could make. He was 
never willing to stop until he had done 
his very best. 

13 The second table and chair 
Robinson made were better than the 
first — why? 

14 Sometimes what Robinson did, 
or tried to make, failed to turn out as 
he had hoped; e.g., when he dug his 
grave; when he carried his grapes 
home, etc. How did he behave when 
such diasappointments and discourage- 
ments came? 

15 Sometimes Robinson failed to 
think things out before he did his 
work, as when he made his first boat. 
What happened then? 

16 What differences do you think 
Friday would have noticed between the 
boats he was used to and the English 
ship that carried them from the island? 
What difference do you think you 
would see between that ship and the 
ships of to-day? 

17 How would you like to read by 
Robinson Crusoe’s lamp? What other 
kinds of lamps do you know of? 

18 The savages had bows and ar- 
rows, but Robinson Crusoe had a gun. 
Which would you rather have? Why? 

19 What thingsdid Robinson Crusoe 
teach Friday to do? How had he him- 
self learned to do these things? 

20 Robonson Crusoe had run away 
from home; he had been shipwrecked 
and cast upon this lonely island; but 
what blessings were still his? What 
was there to make him know that God 
was still mindful of him? We cannot 
go so far as to be beyond God’s love 
and care. 


Bibliography 


Robinson on His Island — Cowper 
Robinson Crusoe — McMurry and Husted 
Robinson Crusoe — Baldwin 

Robinson Crusoe Reader — Cowles 

An American Robinson Crusoe— Allison 


(Educational Publishing Company.) 





$1600 to $2300 a Year 


Become a United States Government Rail- 
way Mail Clerk. These are permanent posi- 
tions, and have short hours, long vacations with 
pay and rapid promotion. Because of their 
education, teachers have an excellent chance 
for appointment and promotion, and we advise 
writing immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. R238, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of 
positions, and information telling how to get a 
position. 











“Clip” and “Mail” — the two cheerful slaves of the coupon — will bring you 
The Kindergarten Children’s Hour; five volumes of help and inspiration that 
will make you even a better teacher and put added happiness into your work- 


How They Help You 


You will find one volume of games and occu- 
pations that fit into the empty spots on your 
program. Another is a collection of tested 
stories that your children will love. In a 
style equally delightful still another volume 
deals with the why and wherefore of everyday 
things in a way which instructs as it entertains. 


Then there is a book of wonderfully helpful 
counsel and advice upon just the types of 
children you find in your classroom. This 
book deals with each type in a thoughtful, 
helpful manner that makes it easier for you 
to understand, and handle the unusual pupils 
and trouble makers—it is a book that 
smooths the way and makes teaching pleas- 
anter. Last is a volume of songs and singing 
games that are the proved favorites of hun- 
dreds of kindergartens. 


Edited by a Kindergarten Leader 


These books are helpful and practical because 
they are edited by an acknowledged Kinder- 
garten leader and authority on child training, 
Lucy E. Wheelock, head of The Wheelock 
School for Kindergartners. 


They are books you will want to have at home 
to help you in planning your work, to refer 
to in solving the problems of the day, to lift 


you over the rough spots in the daily routine- 
You certainly owe it to yourself to at least 
examine these wonderfully helpful and in- 
spiring volumes, when you can do so without 
its costing you a cent. 


Send No Money 


All you have to do is to clip and mail the 
coupon. Then we send you the books to 
examine. If they are not just what you 
want, return them within a week at our 
expense. But if you find they will help you, 
as they have helped so many teachers, send 
us $2.50 and then pay $2.00 per month for 
five months, or else send $11.88 in full pay- 
ment. Send the coupon in to-day to Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








COUPON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
Private Library Department 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of THE 
KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR. If 
satisfactory I will pay $2.50 within seven days 
after = of the books, and $2.00 a month 
thereafter for five months: or $11.88 within seven 
days after receipt of the books, if I pay in full. 














Thru the Palmer Method Plan Teachers are Taught by 
Easy Fascinating Stages how to Follow 
The Line of Least Resistance in Learning How to Teach 


Handwriting embodying Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and Endurance. 


The Ten Dollar Course is Free to Any Teacher whose 


pupils have been provided with individual 


copies of our textbooks. The Original cost of a complete instruction is Small, and the Palmer Method 
Manuals are so strongly bound that they are frequently in daily use for Four, Five and often Six years. 


The scientifical 


numbers, the Mechanics and True Ped: I 
wherever there is need of Penmanship Reformation. 


y graded lessons for pupils of grades three to eight inclusive are in one book, thus permitting 
in each grade, the necessary review of what has already been covered. : 
The Palmer Method Organization has no competitor in the important work of t 


teachers 
agogy of Practical Penmanship in all grades of Public and Private Schools and 


in great 


Investigate us closely, visit our offices, and see our Critic Teachers at work, and you will be convinced that we are 


doi 
Nation, the U. S. A. 


more than all other agencies combined to help Reform and make Highly Efficient, the Handwriting of a 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 





New York 


Chicago 


Portland, Ore. 
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Stove fora Dime 


A handy, sheet steel 
folding stove. Folds fiat. 
Weighs 8 ounces. Great 
for cooking, heating water, 
warming baby’s milk, etc. 
Hundreds of uses. 


and this ad to 


Send 10¢ Sterno Corp.. 


Dept.T-2,9 East 37th Street, New 
York City, and this sample stove 
will be sent prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


The Daily Fuel ofa 
Thousand Uses 








WE NEED TEACHERS 


and we believe every teacher needs 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 


Not only is CHILD LIFE a great help to 
kindergarten and primary grade teachers in 
their school work, but CHILD LIFE also of- 
fers teachers a good income during their va- 
cation and spare time while in summer school. 


Send for a sample copy of CHILD LIFE 
and our special offer. See how much the 
little folks will enjoy this magazine published 
especially for boys and girls under twelve 
years of age. It will be easy to interest the 
mothers and every one who cares for children. 


Write to-day to 


Rand MCNally & Company 
536S.ClarkSt. 


Chicago 





“GLUEY” 


Unexcelled for 
Quality and 


Economy-- 


This Handy Desk Tubeis now 
used in hundreds of Schools 
everywhere. Its creamy, 
smooth body and bull-dog 
tenacity has won the 
highest recommenda- 
tions from execu- 
tives and educators. 
Always ready for 
instant use for 
every pasting 
purpose. 












Specify - CLEAN 
GLUEY 3S CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


S 
& Sticks Tighter 
Dries Faster 
Lasts Longer 


THE 
COMMERCIAL PASTE Co. 


Columbus Ohio 


Address Dept. 1C€ 2 please 


“Sticks Like a Brother” 

















POPULAR CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS 


Believing that every school teacher desires to leave with her 


upils a slight token by which the months of association may be remembered in the years to 


come, we have sought to provide attractive souvenirs and booklets for presentation which may be secured at varying prices within the reach of all, and 


in styles suited to all ages. For thirty years the Wilcox Publishing Company has s 
of unexcelled quality at prices as low or lower than any manufacturer of similar lines. 

SAMPLES — Of any one souvenir free upon request. _ 

cents each. Credit will be given for allsamples returned which have been charged for, 

ORDERS — Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that 

t will receive our prompt attention. Write copy for printing very plainly, under- 

) Always include the proper remittance 

Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted. All orders 


scoring u and e and capitals S and G 
to cover the cost. 
filled within 24 hours of receipt. 


CLUB ORDERS — Special discount of 10% allowed when two or more orders* 


School Days Souvenir 
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The design speaks for itself, representing as it does 
in a unique manner the typical country schoolhouse. 
the backbone of American institutions. Beautifull 
rinted in four colors on the finest quality bristol, 

nd with a silk tasseled cord. It contains a four 
pase insert on the first page of which appears a greeting 
rom teacher to pupil. The second and third pages 
are for printing your special copy, your name, name of 
your school, location, date, names of school board, 
and names of your pupils. On the fourth page is a 

m appropriate to the close of school. The booklet 
is approximately 34x54 nches in size and lis a 
beautiful finished product which will delight teacher 
and pupils. 


Additional samples five | are sent together. 


thus saving you and them 


Floral Bocklet 
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Four beautiful floral designs of spring flowers, very 
appropriate for the closing days o' school. The iris, 
jonquil, lily and violet are all represented in the strik- 
ingly life-like printing made possible by the modern 
ofi-set process. The covers are of highest quality kid 
finish stock. The inside pages are printed on white 
antique paper and in addition to appropriate verses 
there are blank pages where may be printed the name 
of your school, the board of education, names of pupils, 
etc. 

The quality of workmanship and harmonious design 
of this booklet has never been excelled by us at anywhere 
near the price. 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., 


pecialized in school souvenirs and has always furnished cards and booklet , 


Get your teacher friends to combine their orders with yours, 


money. 


ENVELOPES — To fit any souvenirs you order, free 


If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for 
each name appearing above the number of souvenirs. 
souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils 

It is our purpose to serve you prompt 
adjust any difficulties should they arise. 


Thus if you order 24 
—— add 15c to your remittance. 


y and courteously and to quickly 


Pansy Souvenir 
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Lower in price only because it is a single card instead 
of a booklet, the souvenir will fill a long felt want in the 
souvenir field, providing a quality gift at a price within 
the reach of all. The size is about 5x7 inches. There 
are twelve designs which will be sent assorted, four 
showing landscapes, four with birds and landscapes in 
combination, four with flowers. Each card is sur- 
rounded with a beautiful pansy border and all are 
masterpieces of color printing. 

On the back of each card is the space for printing 
the usual data used on other souvenirs, names of school, 
teacher, board of education, and pupils. A gift your 
pupils will cherish. 


PRICES 


Pansy Souvenir 

$1.00 for 10 or less, 7c for each additional card or- 
dered. May be had with ribbon hangers for an addi- 
tional 1c each. 


School Days and Floral Booklets 

$1.25 for 10 or less and 10c for each one in excess of 
10. This souvenir may be had with a photograph on 
the inside cover at $1.75 and 13c for each one in excess 
of 10. 


Dept. A. Cooperstown, N.Y. 





Mention the Primary Education When Writing Our Advertisers 
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THE LITTLE GIANT BLACKBOARD 
ERASER CLEANER 


is simple in construction and efficient in every respect. Is 
non-breakable and is operated by a UNiversaL Moror 
adapted to any and all Electric Currents. It is provided 
with 9 feet of under-writers’ lamp cord made fast to a univer- 
sal plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. Is 
complete and ready for use. Will be sent by Parcet Post 
to any part of the United States. Packed in a neat carton 
box. Guaranteed against any and all mechanical defects, 
and to clean blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction 
or money refunded. Price $32.50. 

We believe you will agree with us that every Successful and Modern School will net 
be without this little “Aristocrat.” 


Manufactured by JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








UX 











Price $32.50 














PLAY IS MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from the children’s play activities. Miss Myra King has done this and presents forty-four 
i nteresting and helpful games to supplement the regular language work in her book of 100 pages entitled 


“LANGUAGE GAMES” 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 
It is I It is we He and I I am he may, can sit, set good, well 
It is he It is they She and I Whom do you want? teach, learn lie, lay like, love — 
These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 


They are not intended to take the place of regular language work but rather to supplement that work, giving the necessary drill without 
making that drill irksome. Piice, Postpaid, 75 cents 


EHRaucational Publishing Cormpany Newry York Bostom Chicago 


Dodson 
Nature 
Pictures 

















BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON uma. 
| PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO «HAVANA Size 7x9 in. 
| Superior Cars, Superior Service —— — 





| The only way -Interesting-Economical 
wed Pian al a Mr. Dodson Selects Them— All in Natural Colors! 


a 


. ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. (| 


Now the Spring Birds! for Your Classroom! 








School children everywhere are gaining a keener appreciation of 
the birds thru the work of Mr. Dodson, President of the American 
Audubon Association. Now Mr. Dodson, from his years of experi- 
ence, offers to school teachers a selection of thirty common birds. 

Beautiful pictures from the famous MUMFORD PLATES in natu- 
E U R O P E ral colors, each 7x9 inches. Let your pupils visualize the birds. 
Mr. Dodson knows all localities. Send for the thirty common 
birds of your own district. Thirty pictures and “ Your Bird Friends y 
and How to Win Them,” a fascinating book about the birds sent to (7 
any teacher! Price $1.00. 





MARY E, FITZGERALD 
1376 Greenleaf Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Thirteenth Conducted Tour 


Reasonable. Miss Fitzgerald has no overhead | ||| Sn¢ 
expenses so can give more for less money. po list of 
If she wishes to give an extra trip as a treat, nearly 1000 
she can do so, having no one to consult. bird and na- 
Comparison with other tours invited. ture studies avail- 
Includes: England, France, Switzerland, Italy | ||| ar; tnocrs, “rrces 
and Spain. San Sabastian, Madrid, Cor-| ||| insects, shells, minerals, 
dova, Seville, Barcelona, with side trips to and other allied subjects. 
Escorial, Toledo. Prices vary from three to 


ten cents each, 
ee © Sy Gon Kenden & Se © A 
Write for Circulat is Bikes dale os ant Poe 
: Continental and Commercial complete with stand, $50.00. School 


Boa: 
Bank; Members of former tours. rds write for information. 
“Tis not too late to seek a newer world” 
























Use Dodson Nature Pictures with The Drawing Master. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
903 Harrison Avenue atte, Sem, 
Kankakee, Illinois Vy uname aae 


cially selected collec- 
Mr. Dodson is already famous as 


tion of thirty common 
song birds of my locatl- 
the original Bird House Man. 


ity for which I am itn 
closing $1.00, 


POeeUECOOCOOOT TT eer) 
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LADIES ANYWHERE MAKE MONEY CRO- 
CHETING LINGERIE. Instructions, complete 
sample, and price, 10c in silver. 

Paris Art Works, 801, New Haven, cme 





C} REE CATALOG iis Sno'uuncen ws ci TS! 


a gehen cos crap 8 let 
ppd Opa cia 


silver, » $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
mat setling and solld gold pins and rings. 
34 


Bastian Bros.Co, 418 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 








Basketry Materials—Ca and directions 15c 
Reeds, raffla, wooden bases, cane, Indian ash 
ts, cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, 
rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 19 Everett Street, 
Allston, Sta. 34, Boston. 


Liberel 
A’'SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


E OFFER men and women teachers, 
principals and supervisors a very 
liberal proposition for the summer. 


The work is selling an educational pro- 
ject of high standard, for the most part, at 
summer normal schools. The sales effort is 
confined entirely to the educational field, 
making the work attractive to school men 
and women, and very easy for them to 
earn an unusually large return. 

We offer you the privilege of travel with 
opportunity for considerable sight-seeing, 
and we offer very liberal terms. 


“Iwas we $60 a month teach- 
ing sch —  - first ay A in this 
business ~~ me Bed ,500. My 
third year, $20,000.’’ 

—J. Ww. Thompson. 


We are especially anxious to secure the 
services of men and women who have not 
made contracts for the next school year 
and who can remain with us permanently. 
If you have a car, you will find it very use- 
ful. If you haven't a car, you will be able 
to buy one at the end of the summer. 

Please give full information concerning 
age and experience in your first letter. 


THOMPSON-VANCE CO. 
Dept. 2, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lll. 






























Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 


itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


Women teachers wanted to travel 
during the summer vacation. Sal- 
ary to start, with all railroad fare 
paid. Interesting work along school 
lines offering splendid chance to 
travel; business training and good 
income assured. Those who can 
start earliest and work longest 
given preference. Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Several teach- 
ers last summer averaged $500 
for their summer vacation. This 
may lead to a successful perma- 
nent business career for you. Give 
full particulars concerning age, 
education and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address S. L. Weedon & Co. 
Dept. 3 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














NOTES 24 


Summer Work 


This is the time of year when teachers begin 
to think of what they are going to do during 
the vacation months. Of course many teachers 
will go to summer school, but an ever-increas- 
ing number are doing some kind of work during 
the summer months. 

We call your attention to the offer made by 
F, E. Compton & Company on page 238 in 
this issue of Prasary EpucaTion. Many of 
our subscribers have been successful with this 
Company in the past, and we believe that 
with improving business conditions, and the 
new work which this Company brought from 
the press last March, that their offer is a 
very attractive one for this summer. 

We reviewed “Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia” in Prmsary Epucation last fall. 
It is an entirely new work which we believe 
should be in every home with growing children. 
A teacher is particularly fitted to sell it because 
of her understanding of children and of the 
problems of parents in bringing up children. 
The deeper a teacher’s knowledge, and the 
keener her interest in educational matters, the 
greater will be her success in this field. F. E. 
Compton & Company is one of the old re- 
sponsible, well-established companies in this 
field of work. The offer it makes is worth 
investigating. 


Dr. Lewis in a New Field 


Dr. William Dodge Lewis has resigned his 
office as Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
to become the general editor of the John C. 
Winston Company of Philadelphia. In ac- 
cepting his resignation, Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, in part made the following statement: 

“The John C. Winston Company is fortunate 
in having a man of the type of Dr. Lewis asso- 
ciated with them. It has been a great 
pleasure to have him in the Department, and 
he has rendered a fine service to the State. 





We are very sorry to lose him. I congratulate } 


the company on being able to induce him to 
go with them.” 

Dr. Lewis is also well known as the editor of 
the “Simplified Dictionary,” first published 
in 1919, which has been most enthusiastically 
received and adopted by schools in all parts of 
the English speaking world. In addition to 
his many books, Dr. Lewis has published many 
educational and other articles in magazines, 
including the Saturday Evening Post. 





New Booklet on Raising Funds 
for Playgrounds Sent Free 


The Fred Medart Manufacturing Company, 
leading manufacturers of playground apparatus, 
have just issued a new booklet, “Planning a 
Playground,” which supplies a long-felt need, 
and will meet with the thoughtful considera- 
tion of teachers and public spirited citizens 
interested in the playground movement. This 
booklet is ‘in no sense a piece of advertising 
literature, but is an instructive and interesting 
review of the methods that have been em- 
ployed in various cities to arouse public interest 
in playgrounds, and to raise the necessary 
funds for their purchase. The booklet also 
contains some practical suggestions on the 
selection of necessary equipment and diagrams 
showing how the playground can be arranged 
to best advantage. 

The editor has read this booklet carefully 
and feels that its publishers deserve the thanks 
of the educational fraternity for undertaking 
so laudable a task. A copy of “Planning a 
Playground” may be obtained, free of charge, 
by addressing the Fred Medart Manufacturing 
ale Potomac & DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, 

0. 








Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 
Pension Tours—select itineraries, best 
leadership. Fares ranging from $400 

—32 days—and up. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 


by splendid, new, Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA—Sailing June 30—63 days 
Glorious itinerary — Popular Fares. 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave, 














CLA Emblems and Rings of EveryDe- 
scription. Twocatalegues FREE 

PINS fort theasking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 

Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 


Ualea Emblem Co., Dept.5, Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Po. 








PROJECT METHOD 


Jane 26—SUMMER COURSE—August 3 


Three Depts. —KinpEGARTEN— PRmmaARY— PLAYGROUND. 
Address, PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Box D, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard. CHICAGO 












Kill The Haic Root | 


My method is the only way to oo Zewrees Ge bay Sm 

Wats enclosing 3 stam mt culture. 
si e 

D. J. 763-4 Mahler’ Park, Providence, R I, 








Hicser n Epucation) 





| She Bory of st Gps 


LYCEUM ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


Incorporated and Accredited 
Announces 
A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 18 to July 28 (Six Weeks) 


Special courses will be conducted in all 
branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Numbered among the artist-faculty of thir- 
ty prominent teachers in residence this 
year, will be, Elias Day, President and 
Director of Dramatic Department; Theo- 
dore Harrison, Director of Music Depart- 
ment. 

Theodore Harrison, will conduct a class in 
INTERPRETATION and REPERTOIRE 
for students, teachers and professionals. 
Elias Day will conduct a class of special 
interest to teachers, June 18th to July 28th, 
including Principles of Dramatic Art and 
their proper use, with Story Telling, Art of 
the Monologue and Teaching Methods, Play 
Production, with practical demonstrations 
on a stage completely equipped for actual 
working conditions. 

Write to-day for special Summer Bulletin. 
Studios, Theater and- Dormitories in our 
own building, ideally located in the heart 
of the North Side Art Center. 


Dept. P.E. 1160 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Spencerian 


Ne. 1 
Neo. 5 
No. 47 


School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 

Superintendents and teachers should 
write tolus for samples of these school 
pens. Supplies may be obtained from 
the trade. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 

Vo. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point ; semi-e'astic. 

No. 47—Intermediate, medium point ; stiff action. 











530,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
ac for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
166 N. Wells Street CHICAGO 





Individual Name Pencils 
FOR GIFTS 
Li otidess 


Greetings 
avors 





DISTINCTIVE—UNIQUE—PLEASING 
PERSONAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Name Stamped on Very High Grade Pencils 
Box of Three 35¢  BoxofSix50c Box of Twelve 75c 
Special Quantity Prices to Schools and Teachers 
The Ohio Pencil Ce., 188 E. Mound 8. Columbus, O 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
8an Ventilatices 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
. SPICELAND, INDIANA 











For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


Miss Mouse Refuses Tea 


Miss Mouse went over to make a call 

On a neighbor who dwelt in the kitchen wall; 
“Tl wear my company frock,” said she, 
“For I may be invited to stay to tea.” 


They had a very congenial chat 

On the cleverest ways to fool the cat; ™ 
But to sip the tea, Miss Mouse didn’t stay; 
It was cat-nip — so she hurried away! — Sel. 





Scapegoats 
If anybody tracks in dirt, 
Or breaks a dish or tears a shirt, 
Or tramples up the pansy bed, « 
Or crumples up a piece of bread, 
The folks set up a fuss. 


And now that times are awful hard, 
We’re ’most afraid to leave the yard; 
With money scarce and things so high, 
It’s tough on Bud and me — ’cause why?— 
They’ll blame it onto ‘us! 
— Daisy. D. Stephenson 





Seven Hundred Courses to Be 
Offered for the Summer Quar- 
ter at the University of Chicago 


More than seven hundred courses will be 
offered at the University of Chicago for the 
Summer Quarter which begins June 18 and 
ends August 31. These courses are the same 
in character and credit value as in other parts 
of the year and include those in Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Commerce and Administration. The 
First Term of the Summer Quarter begins 
June 18; the Second Term, July 26, and stu- 
dents may enter for either term or for both. 





The Teacher’s Opportunity with 
G. L. Weedon & Company 


During the spring months I gave a great 
deal of thought to the high cost of everything, 
and wondered just how I was going to make 
plans for the summer that would change the 
usual financial drain that affects every teacher’s 
pocket-book. 

What great changes hinge upon small be- 
ginnings! Two years ago or less, a letter 
came to my home. There was nothing out of 
the ordinary in the general appearance of this 
letter. It was simply a straightforward, un- 
assuming business letter. The letter was 
answered. Others followed, ending finally in 
a personal interview. Then having decided 
to make the experiment of selling the New 
Student’s Reference Work, I set forth into 
the unknown. That summer’s experience 
was one of the many happy occurrences that 
will never be forgotten. The pleasant associ- 
ates and co-operative spirit of all engaged in 
this work, makes the occasion one of great 
pleasure as well as profit. 

The thing that first really attracted me to this 
line of work was the opportunity for making 
money. Two hundred dollars a month was 
an unheard of thing in the teaching profession 
and the school year of but ten months’ dura- 
tion! My first ambition from the start was to 
make the $200 mark. During the month of 
August, my earnings were more than $500. 

The teacher with S. L. Weedon & Company 
has the best opportunity in the world to study 
home conditions and to help bring about the 
greatest co-operation between the home and 
the school. The knowledge of human nature, 
resulting from successful selling has a broaden- 
ing effect upon any teacher. I realize every 
day that the questions from the field keep one 
constantly alert and stimulated to the habit 
of reference which is in itself the highest type 
of education. From every standpoint I have 
found my work a profit and a joy, and when 
vacation comes again I’ll be ready for this 
same interesting and profitable work — selling 
the “New Student’s Reference Work” with 
S. LAWeedon & Cotnpariy. 





(Signed) JENNIE EARNEST 





You can make a crepe paper costume! 


ro a masquerade, perhaps, for a play or pageant; for a 
small informal party of your own—there are many occa- 
sions which require a gay crepe paper costume, Complete 
book of instructions is 
today. 


ut 10 cents, Check it below. Write 

It's one of the “ Making things”” 
library, Six fascinating books of 
instructions. Just read the titles. 







At stationers and department 
stores or write to Dennison, Dept. 
4J, Framingham, Mass. 10 cents 
each. 50 cents the set. 


Sealing Wax Art 
Crepe Paper Flowers... . 
Paper Rope Weaving... .. 
Tables and Favors 
Halls, Boothsand Autos. . . ( 


Crepe Paper Costumes .. . 











ENTERTAINMENT 


How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recita‘ 5 
PLAYS Speakers, Henciegees Folk ae 


Musica! Readi Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Mi | Shows, 

‘ons | New Minstref Shows, 
eo Musical d Re- 
S. DENISON & CO, roy =a y 


. vues, suitable for high school 
625 Se. Bete 57 | and college presentation. 


























MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


NURSES 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3-year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 
ENTRANCE .o rds Physical fitness, 4 
= hool or its educational equivalent, 

‘ext uniforms, room, board and mon 
allowance during training. Student Loan Fund. 
Third year my maintained in Columbia 
} ee New Y aL For ee in- 
lorma’ apply to osephine McLeod, 
A.B., R.N., A of Nurses. 


Dept. 32, Michae! Reese Hospital, Chicage, 111. 











POSTER PATTERN and 
SAND TABLE WORK 


FOR KINDERGARTEN 
and PRIMARY GRADES 


By JOHANNA HOLM 


This set complete includes 18 poster 

patterns and a 42-page instruction book. 

Send for description and prices from 
the publishers. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY Co. 
Eau Claire Wiscensin 























: 
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Treasure Trove 


Ivory and ebony and sandalwood and cedar, 
Trophy of the Orient, treasure of the trees, 
Peacocks of a thousand eyes, apes grotesquely 
gamboling, 
All in a galley on the hot blue seas. 


Emeralds in caskets, and milky pearls a- 
shimmering, 
Silken stuffs in rich array, weapons gold 
inlaid, 
Spices of a mystic breath, perfume with a 
strange allure, 
Gold-hilted scimitar with keen cold blade. 


Vessels from the banquet halls of a monarch’s 
palaces, 

Cups that held the poisoned wine that 
dimmed a king’s eye, 

Goblets that have played a part in warrior’s 
carousal nights, 

Jeweled all, winking to the blank bleached 

sky. 


Eastern robes voluptuous, shimmering and 
sumptuous, 
Fans that stirred a Pharaoh’s hair, green and 
gold and blue, 
Precious stuffs in tumbled bales, careless flung, 
and billowing, 
Tropic birds’ feathers of a rich rare hue. 


Steadily the flying oars gleam and dip and 
gleam again, 
Darkly shine the Moorish backs, bend and 
pull and strain. 
All aloof the cargo lies, bought by blood, and 
price of death. 
Swift speeds the galley, back to old proud 
Spain. — Dorothy Cook 





Night 
They have shut Night into the house; 
He cannot sleep. 
Upstairs and downstairs 
I hear him creep 
— very softly, and the shadows follow 
ter, 
Twist and turn and snatch him, 
Hide and seek and catch him, 
Hunt him in the darkness with hollow, mocking 
laughter. — Audrey Wrangham 





Shakespearian Synopses 


By J. Walker McSpadden, author of “Opera 
Synopses,” etc. Revised and enlarged edition. 
12mo, cloth. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

Some twenty years ago this work first 
appeared as a small handbook, designed to 
facilitate the research of students, and also give 
the general reader a quick guide to the plots 
and characters of Shakespeare. 

The present edition is a revision and enlarge- 
ment of the entire text. About one-third more 
matter has been added, including notes for each 
play on first editions, sources, duration of 
action, selected criticism, and the like. The 
book is thus rendered far more comprehensive 
and useful for the classroom. It would be 
hard, indeed, to imagine a more compact work- 
ing tool for the Shakespearian student. It 
answers the thousand and one questions which 
are most commonly asked, and is a key to the 
entire treasure-house of Shakespearian litera- 
ture. 








Salesladies anc Salesmen Wanted 
Pleasant and Profitable 


Smile While You Earn 
And always earn while you can is the “ wise 
owl’s” policy. You may live in Maine or in Cal- 
ifornia or half way between. 


| Write for particulars to-day. 
BUFTON PUBLISHING CO. 
} 


Kansas City, Mo. 




















Nightfall—and the ruddy glow of the 
campfire . . . Tales of the day’s ad- 
ventures — big fish, glaciers, forest animals, 
mountain trails climbed, rapids run by 
canoe . . . The moon’s crescent bringing 
promise of sunny days and clear silvery 





nights to come. Take your vacation this 
year at the Bungalow Camps reached by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Eight Camps in the Rockies 


There are eight new Bungalow Camps in 
the Canadian Pacific Rockies. At Mor- 
aine Lake, Lake Wapta, Lake O’Hara, 
Yoho Valley, Emerald Lake, Vermilion 
River and Sinclair Hot Springs, the last 
two on the new Banff-Windermere 
automobile highway, and Lake Win. 
dermere, where you will find a good 
golf course in full view of mountain 
ranges. 


Three Camps in Ontario 


A guide will be waiting for you at one 

of the Bungalow Camps which the 

Canadian Pacific Railway is constructing 

in the backwoods of Ontario. He will 

paddle you silently over glassy lakes in 
-~ dusk while you tempt the fighting 
sh. 


Three new camps where you fish, canoe, 
swim, explore. Located at French River, 
Nipigon Bay, and Lake of the Woods. 


Each camp is composed of rustic bungalows grouped around a central club- 
house where you can dine, dance and indulge in social diversions. The beds 
are excellent. The food is plentiful and good at these Bungalow Camps — 


All Easy to Reach and Easy on the Pocket-book 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 
Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Agent give you full information: 


Atlanta, 49 Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. Building 
Bufjalo, 160 Pearl St. 
Chicago, 140 So. Clark St. 
Cincinnati, 480 Walnut St. 


Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth, Soo Line Depot 





Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. 
Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave. S. 
Montreal, 141 St. James St. 
Cleveland, 1040 Pros Ave. New York, Madison Ave. at 


Kansas City, 601 Railway Express Pittsburgh, 340 Sixth Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 
San Francisco, 675 Market St. 
Seattle, G08 Second Ave. 

St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1419 New 


hile St. 
Philadelphia, Locust and 15th St. York Ave. 











EUROPE 


If you contemplate a tour of European Countries 
this summer, send to-day for folder describing our 
attractive series of tours ey from $585 
upwards. All Expenses Included 

HARLAN TOURS ------ 262 SO. STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
GARLAN BRADY TOURS, ~- - KNICKERBOCKER BLDG. N. Y. C. 














BHUROPE—1923 
Special Teachers’ Tours (50 to 90 days) 


50 days, $575.00; 60 days, $675.00; 70 days, $775.00, 
days, $975.00. Also Yellowstone, acier, Mt. 

Ranier and Yosemite National Parks. Alaska; 

Canadian Rockies and California. 
TEACHERS MAY EARN FREE TRIP 


Write for information to 


The T.&S. Tours Co. “ cacssoiut 





EUROPE - ORIENT 
Around The World 


Popular Tours at Popular Prices 
icine: iit enced | 
splendid sccommodations, frequent Ag - 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


500 Fifth Avenue 68! Market Street 
New York City San Francisco, Cal. 

















EUROPE = Som Hontrenl une 22, 
land, Holland elgium The iy 6 visiting Eng- 
Switzerland, italy (incl. Naples), $745.00 


Monaco (Riviera) and France. 


MENTOR TOURS 
732 Monadnock Block CHICAGO 
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TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own school 
room. A package, coatalaing directions and sup- 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, = Lynn, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS 


Send for selected list of over 150 plays for children. for 
bome, school, or public performance. 
OLD TOWER PRESS, Ltd. 
431 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 








WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

allowance each month. For further information write. 

Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Iii. 








Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Stee. 





hang 
.- we dealer to show them 
odtedice 107 pécket 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 














Let us make you feel “At Home” 
in the City of Robust Health 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


HOTEL 
MORTON 


Virginia Avenue Atlantic City 
EZRA C. BELL---PAUL M. COPE 


170 Rooms with Running Water and Telephone Ser- 
vice, including 50 Suites = Private Baths. Auto 
Bus at Station. Garage, Orchestra, White i 
500 FEET FROM BOARD- 
WALE AND STEEL PIER 











Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 









ev gown or suit. 
AVOI DANGEROU METH. 
ODS OF REMOVING HAIR 
The safety razor is too wide 
for the curves un 


» four 
a cake of antiseptic soap. 
ep a 

or with 16 extra bi: 


OVERLAND MFG. CO. 


Dept. 20, 73 West 23rd St. 


New York 





COSTUMES 
age PLAYS 





We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for all schoo 
lays and operee- 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 








Going or Staying 


The birds had gathered here and there 
In places high and low, 

With understanding that the time 
Had come for them to go. 


And then Miss Oriole declared 
In her most airy way, 

She’d like to know what winter was, 
And she was going to stay. 


That very night the weather changed, 
A heavy north wind blew 

That reached her in her cosy bush 
And chilled her through and through. 


When morning came, with altered mind 
She was quite glad to go, Loe 
And all her friends were quick to say, 
“Did we not tell you so?” 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 





The Moon is Mine! 


The other night I saw it shine 

On our birch tree. The moon is mine! 
At least I think it ought to be 

While it is hanging on my tree. 


But later when it rises high ™9 
And beams again up in the sky,” 
Where only angels’ feet have trod — 
Maybe I'll give it back to God! 

— Eleanor Kenly Bacon 





Gas-tronomers 


We’ve driven many miles to-day, 

t: We’ve whizzed from east to west; 
But here’s the very place to stay,— 
» A truly Travelers’ Rest. 


The sofa is our speedy car, 
The finest in the nation. 
We’re headed for the cooky-jar, 
For that’s our Filling Station!—Sel. 





A Valuable Educational Directory 


The 1922-1923 edition of The Brewer 
National Educational Directory, which is just 
off the press, is a thoroughly worth-while 
publication. It is published by the Brewer 
Teachers’ Agency of Chicago, under the per- 
sonal direction ‘of the general manager, H. D. 
Hughes. It lists the names and addresses of 
nearly 6500 public school executives and con- 
tains a wealth of information concerning 
salaries and numbers of teachers in the school 
systems which should make it of real value to 
school executives, teachers and advertisers. 





Memorial Day 
EXERCISES 


72 pages of material arranged 
especially for observance of 
Memorial Day. Contains the 
following selections: 


Som TEN TS 


Anna Covell 
C. H. Stanley 








Flags and Flowers, 


ag ed for Memorial Day, 
Memory of Our Fallen Heroes, fone: Taylor 


Our Soldiers, 
Memorial Day 

A Decoration Day P 
Patriotic Exercises for 
Memorial Flowers, Palmer 
War or Peace, Flora Helm Krause 
A Rollcall for Memorial Day. 

Recitation for Decoration Day. 


PRICE 2B5c Post-paid 


Dana 
—_ M. Hedley 


M. L. Sutton 
emorial Day, I. N. M. 
Sadie S. 





Educational Publishing Co. 


234 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Praisie Ave., Chicage 


Address Nearest Office 








Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


Tio Gustine ered Dy tee Bente of Dee York 

State for the past 1 years as the com- 

ph of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 

SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
The books up-to-date, as the new questions are 

adn tions a by topics the 

are 

books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the LATS 

EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 
Used for review work in nearly every school in New 

bay ey and in the best schools in every state ip 


47 SUBJECTS 
tions, each subject 40 cents. 
6 - - en ee 
or more copies. 
One doz. or more 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR 











2) 








ae 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 
PALMER’S MENT AL ARITHMETIC has been 
= > ak ee ened ter Oe cae Ge 


seth. goventh and grades. Classes that 

tad ts bck thoroughly er isc an bus al 

wy pe ~~ or more, 124% Dis- 
cont, 3 cote each; 6 0 t. 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


The bog, tall the cencher bow fo Suageed Soom day 
day. What to have pupils do t questions 

to ask. What answers to > 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this book, 

with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 

of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 

complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


y Elizabeth Merrick Eni 
The "atest and best Busy W 

50 LANGUAGE S 

50 ARITHMETI 


50 GEOGRAPHY 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING S 


s 





, B.S. 
Series. 


Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupi busy and they will give you ne 
T 


SPECIAL OFFER 
'o introduce this work we will send the five complete 
postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


__, REPORT CARD 


for k record of: 
‘your pupil for my BF. during the 
anopens I one pupil « whole 


hey, are ar ae tur ofthe 


d 12 cts 


Sab day of ihe diate tack, atthe, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffale, N. 


SPEECHES - ESSAY $ - DEBATES. 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, es- 
says, discourses, and addresses on different 
jects. Also debates on both sides of 200 subjects, 
We will write on any new subject at a very reason- 
able rate. All work done by colle ope peptuetee, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refun Send' 
for our free fataopue explaining our ee and 
containing list of 1,500 subjects. 
~ Caton | Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 








a s 



















ees 





nadie neta ven 
" PEN finder, the wonderful {Jlustrated! 
‘ news and story paper published at 

vis the For for people everywhere. This 
poner fo is the Ford rs me ublishing world; has 
half a milljon su offust the kind of reading 


you want. Wosquaiod digest due ae news. Question 
Suswess yous questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all, Excit- 





ing seria! starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 
for this bi weeks. You will be more than pleasede. 
PA Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C.. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED (890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage: 


S Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NCW 








Employ an Agency to act as your business manager 
Of Boston, 


= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Boylston S:. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 




















ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “srw von 


Ge erated Eemaal patente, epectaliots, ond other tenchem to ccflege, public and prive ¢ 
parents about schools Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


Advises 
This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
318 Traction Terminal Bldg., - Indianapolis, Ind. 


We have calls all the time for the well qualified teacher in either grade or high 
school. The supply never equals the demand for superior teachers. We now 
need especially well qualified teachers for Primary Grades, Primary and Elemen- 
tary Supervisors and Professors of Primary Methods for Normal School. 


MARY FRANCES WILSON, Manager 


WESTERN. LEAGHERS’ |. EXCHANGE. 


Goored aun Bide, Bank B 
FRE ENROLLMENT = ALL The Plymouth ® REGISTER NOW ae 


AI BERT wastes. ssa 


= E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
38th Year 


oe will want you. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 


























Our clients are the 
oe schools and col- 

and pay the 
Neiess salaries. If 
deserving of promo- 
Send for new booklet, “Teaching 





sae Business.” 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 





DENVER Boyce Bldg., CHICAGO SALT LAKE BERKELEY 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Formerly The Northwestern Teachers Agency) 
R. R. ALEXANDER, Mgr., BOISE, IDAHO 


THE BEST 
FOR 
THE WEST 


For 12 years we have 
Specialized in 
WESTERN POSITIONS 
Free Registration 

to Normal and 

College Graduates 





(Continued on pages 269 and 270) 





A Patron’s Day 


Program 
(At Campbellsport, Ohio) 
Arminta Lerch 
Primary Supervisor, Amsterdam, Ohio 


We had used all our available material for 
dramatization, so I thought of trying ‘‘The 
Wise Men of Gotham,” and the result exceeded 
my greatest expectations. 

We arranged the front of the room for 
Gotham, two aisles at the right were the roads 
leading to Gotham, eight or ten little girls were 
the trees, the back left corner, the king’s palace; 
the front right, where the old men were rolling 
stones; the center front, where the wall was 
being built; the left front, the home of the 
wise men; the door into the hall, where the 
man enters, carrying the door on his back. 

Instead of telling the story, as I nearly al- 
ways do, I read it. After the usual talk, we 
assigned parts and played it, after which we 
wrote it. I am enclosing the play as reproduced 
by a Fourth Grade pupil. 

To this little play we added some stories, 
motion songs, finger plays, and a few interest- 
ing class drills, and we surely had a program 
which delighted our people. 


The Wise Men of Gotham 
Scene I — King’s Palace 


King Let’s go and visit the city of Gotham. 
I haven’t been there for a long time. 

First attendant I’m sure they’d be pleased 
to see Your Majesty. 

King All right, we’ll go to-morrow. 


ScENE II — Gotham 


First Wise Man I heard that the King is 
coming to see us. Can’t we plan to keep him 
away? 


(They all think for a while.) 


Second Wise Man Oh, I know a good plan! 
Let’s chop down trees in the roads, so he can’t 
get through, because if he comes we will have 
to find a place for all his soldiers, and if he sees 
anything he likes he will take it. 

All the Wise Men That’s a fine plan. We 
will go right now and chop down the trees. 


(Pretend to chop trees, leaving them across the 
road.) 


First Wise Man There! The old King will 
have some trouble getting through that. 


Scene III 


(When the King and his attendants get to the 
blocked up roads, the King is very angry.) 


King Who chopped down these trees in my 


way? 

Country Lads The men of Gotham did, 
Your Majesty. 

King Well, you go and tell the men of 
Gotham that I'am going to send my sheriff 


and have all their noses cut off. 


(King returns to palace and country lads run 
in haste to Gotham.) 


ScenE IV — Gotham 

(Enter, Country Lads, greatly excited.) 

Country Lads The King said he was going 
to send his sheriff and have all your noses cut 
off for chopping trees down in the roads. 

All Wise Men Now, we're in a fix! What 
shall we do? 

(AW think hard.) 


First Wise Man I know. Our wits have 
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kept the King out of Gotham, so now our wits 
must save our neses. 

Second Wise Man But how? What shall 
we do? 

First Wise Man Let me tell you something. 
Many a man has been punished because he was 
wise, but no one has ever been punished because 
he was a fool. So when the King’s sheriff 
comes, let’s all act like fools! 
= That’s a fine plan! We'll all act like 

ools. 


ScENE V — King’s Palace 


King Now, Sheriff, I want you to go to 
Gotham and cut off the nose of every man in 
the city. I’ll teach them how to insult the 
King! 

Sheriff All right, Your Majesty! Off go 
their noses! 


(Much business of clearing roads. When he 
gets to Gotham, he finds a lot of old men rolling 
stones up a hill, while some young men stand back 
and grunt.) 


Sheriff What are you old men doing? 

Old Men Why, Mister, we’re rolling stones 
up the hill to make the sun rise. 

Sheriff Why, you foolish fellows! Don’t 
you know the sun will rise without your help? 

Old Men Why, no! We never thought of 
that. How wise you are! 

Sheriff (to young men) And what are you 
doing? 

Young Men Oh, we do the grunting while 
our fathers do the work! 

Sheriff Oh,Isee! Isuppose that’s the way 
of the world everywhere. 


(Sheriff goes on. He comes to a place where 
some men are building a wall.) 


Sheriff What are you doing? 

Men Why, mister, there’s a cuckoo in this 
field and we’re building a wall around it to 
keep it in there. 

Sheriff Why, you foolish fellows! Don’t 
you know that a cuckoo can fly over the highest 
wall you can build? 

Men Why, no, we never thought of that. 


(Sheriff goes on and meets a man carrying a 
door on his back.) 


Sheriff What are you doing with that door 
on your back? 

Man Well, you see, Mister, I’ve just 
started on a long journey and I’ve left my 
money at home. 

& Sheriff Then why in the world didn’t you 
leave your door at home? 

“ Men I was afraid of thieves. You see, if I 
have the door with me, the thieves can’t break 
through it and steal my money. 
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Sheriff It would be easier to carry your 
money and leave the door at home. 

Man Oh, but would it, now? Thank you. 
How wise you are! I never thought of that. 

Man (to Attendants) I believe the men of 
Gotham are all fools. It would be a shame to 
harm such simple people. Let’s ride back 
and tell the King. 


ScENE VI — King’s Palace 


Sheriff Your Majesty, I believe the men of 
Gotham are all fools. Everywhere we went 
we found them doing some crazy thing. Some 
old men were rolling stones up the hill, to make 
the sun rise, while their sons stood back grunt- 
ing. Others were building a wall around a 
cuckoo to keep it from flying away, while the 
craziest fellow of all had started on a journey 
and was carrying his door with him, so the 
thieves couldn’t break through it and steal 
his money, which he had left at home. 

King (laughing) Well, if that’s the case, 
we had better let them keep their noses. It 
would be a shame to harm such simple people. 
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